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Dublin, April, 21. 

Al half past ten on the evening of the 19th, we again entered 

*™ the coach, and resumed our journey towards this city. The 
night was clear—the stars were bright, and the coach lamps ad- 
mitted our seeing every thing immediately along the road, with 
tolerable distinctness. Our route from Newry was by Dundalk, 
Castle Bellingham, Dunleer, Drogheda, Balruddery, and Swords. 
It gave us pleasure to be informed that we should lose nothing of 
particular interest, for the next twenty-five miles. Between Newry 
and Dundalk, we travelled some high and rugged ground—the 
road chiefly ascending for the first five miles, and descending the 
remaining five. At Dundalk, a very pleasant and intelligent gen- 
tleman joined us, and continued in company till our arrival here. 
He was returning from the north, where he had been on a visit 
to. the Giant’s Causeway;—and gave much information respecting 
the comparative state of Ulster, and also of Leinster, another of 
the four Irish provinces, which we were just entering. Day dawn- 
ed upon usat half past three; half an hour before our arrival at Drog- 
heda. That town is large, and the streets through which we 
drove, appeared well built; chiefly of brick. It is situated on the 
Boyne, a river famous for the battle which was fought on its banks 
in 1690, by king William against the forces of James 2d. The 
field of action was two miles distant from Drogheda, up the river. 
A splendid monument marks the spot. I beheld the stream with 
interest; and recalled the emotions which I had often felt in my 
early boyhood on listening to the fine tune of the ‘ Boyne Water.’— 
At Swords we saw a remarkably curious tower, the date and pre- 
cise object of which are wholly unknown. It is built of stone, and 
is seventy or eighty feet in height. It tapers gradually from the 
base, and is of narrow circuit compared with its altitude. There 
are a number of loop-holes cut through its walls similar to those 
seen in the old English feudal castles.* Near it are the ruins ofa 


* Since writing the above I have conversed with two or three gentlemen who 
have inquired much into the antiquities of Ireland, respecting this and similar 
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church, the tower of which is very perfect;—and at a little remove 

farther the noble remains of an immense Gothic pile, which, from 
the parapets upon the walls and the embattled turrets at the an- 
gles, several of which remain entire,—seems to have been a cas- 
tle, formerly of great strength. There are several other mutilated 
edifices around, and some small mounds, or raths. Swords was for- 
merly a city of great consequence, and the seat, 1f I mistake not, 

of the ancient kings of Leinster and Ulster. It is now very much 
reduced, and exhibits little else than the ruins of its former gran- 
deur.—The remainder of our ride to Dublin, distant eight miles, 

was through a pleasing and picturesque country:—rather too flat 
perhaps, but diversified with some gentle swells—A range of high 
grounds, or mountains, bounded the prospect to the west and north. 

Three miles from Dublin, we first came in sight of this magnificent 
city. The view was striking, although not quite as much so as was 
anticipated. As we approached, however, it improved very much, 
The houses appeared regularly built, and evidently not so high as 
many in Edinburgh. ‘They are composed of brick chiefly; and give 
a fine relief to the deep verdure of the parks and pleasure grounds 
which environ the city. We did not perceive so many spires and 
domes rising from the town, as we wished and indeed expected to 
see. The suburbs also through which we drove were far from 
looking well; and in fact would have disappointed us exceedingly 
had we not have been prepared for seeing them. But on escaping 
these, we entered Some fine streets, and soon came into Rutland 
Square, which was magnificent indeed. The trees and small-wood 
in the central area were in full leaf. We proceeded next through 
Sackville street, resembling, though not quite so broad, the upper 
part of Market-street in Philadelphia. A noble monument is erect- 
ed at the head of it in honour of Nelson;—on the four sides of 
the pedestal of which, the names of St. Vincent, Nile, Copen- 
hagen and Trafalgar are severally inscribed. I estimated its height 
at 150 feet. Similar, though not quite so costly monuments in 
memory of this hero, I met every where in the three kingdoms. 

Leaving this, we crossed the Liffey by the Carlisle bridge, entered 
Westmoreland street and soon found ourselves in a spacious area 
which we easily distinguished as the college green. Here I alight- 
ed with Mr. * * * *;—-and having ordered a porter, we repair- 
ed to the Commercial Buildings; a splendid hotel, which was a 
few yards distant. 

We were surprised on coming into this city, to find many shops 
open, (it being Sunday,) and numbers of people employed appa- 
rently as im week days. Our fellow passenger had apprised us 
that this would be the case; and explained it by saying that a large 


towers which are found in the country. They confirm the opinion that they defy 
alls atisfactory research:—but think that they are Druidical structures, originally 
intended as places of worship. Their date therefore, they suppose, to be anterior 
to the introduction of christianity into Ireland. (Dublin, April, 28.) 
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proportion of the population of Dublin was composed of Roman 
Catholics, who thought that by observing some of the forms pre- 
scribed by the church, a full dispensation might be claimed for 
these licentious practices. 

After breakfast, we walked to Trinity College, to attend divine 
service in the chapel. It commenced at half past nine. Many stue 
dents were present; attired in white surplices, and having the same 
caps which are worn by the members of English Universities. A 
black gown is the designating dress on week days. The service 
was the same with that in the cathedral churches in England: an 
excellent sermon was delivered by a gentleman, formerly a fellow 
in the college, and now settled in some country benefice. The 
chanting and singing pleased us very much. The chapel is large, 
and has an high vaulted ceiling. Its order is Ionic; two pilasters 
of this kind occupying the spaces between each window. The ceil- 
ing 1s finely stuccoed, and the whole is richly ornamented. In fact, 
the brilliant white of the walls, contrasted with the crimson cur- 
tains of the window, gave to the chapel an appearance, I thought, 
rather too gaudy for a place of christian worship. 

Understanding that the anniversary sermon before the charita- 
ble orphan Institution was to be preached at St. Peter’s church at 
twelve, and that the lord lieutenant* was to be present, and, what 
is unusual, to come in state, we repaired there immediately on 
leaving the college chapel. The cavalcade of his excellency pas- 
sed us, while on our walk and within a. short distance of the church. 
A troop. of cavalry preceded it; followed by three coaches in 
which were some of the officers of the lord lieutenant’s household. 
Next come his own carriage drawn by six horses, superbly ca- 
parisoned.—Four powdered footmen in state liveries stood be- 
hind; who, with the driver and outriders, more resembled stage 
pageants than men in real life. The lord lieutenant was accompa- 
nied in his coach by his wife, (the dutchess of Dorset,) his chap- 
lain, and an officer in full dress uniform whose name and rank we 
did not learn. Several other carriages closed the procession. A 
_ detachment of soldiers was drawn up to receive the lord lieu- 
tenant before the door of the church; and he alighted amidst a sa- 
lute of arms, and the flourish of drums and trumpets, The ce- 
remony was repeated when he returned from church: the guard 
keeping duty in the mean while at the dvor. We were fortunate in 
procuring a pass, and in getting good stations in the church. The 
lord lieutenant is a fine looking man, and appears about fifty-five. 
His person is tall and rather slender; but graceful and erect. His 
countenance possessed something which brought to mind very 
much that of the present governor of Massachusetts. The con- 
tour of the two faces is very like. The lord lieutenant was dres- 
sed in a splendid uniform oi red and buff, and wore a star on his 


* The Earl of Whitworth; late Ambassador to France. 
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left breast. His coat was faced with blue; and over it was a mi- 
litary frock coat of the same colour. The dress of the lady lieu- 
tenant was very rich, but there was nothing particular to mark it. 
It resembled that of any fashionable lady, on a parade occasion, in 
our simple republic. Her countenance was agreeable and indica- 
tive of benevolence: rather good humoured, than positively hand- 
some. The lord lieutenant and the dutchess occupied front seats 
in the gallery, hung with crimson cloth fringed with gold. Their 
attendants waited behind. They gave great attention to the whole 
service; the former particularly: prayers were read for him under 
the title of ‘ His excellency the lord Lieutenant general and gov- 
ernor general of Ireland.’ 

The orphans, in number 200, occupied seats in an opposite gal- 
lery. They were neatly attired, and all appeared of an age between 
seven and fourteen. They accompanied the organ with their voices, 
and the music was uncommonly fine. The church of England 
service we had the pleasure to hear read by the ingenious Mr. 
Maturin, curate of St. Peter’s, and an excellent discourse was 
preached by Mr. D. from the words, ‘ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.’ Mr. D. is a popular clergyman and deservedly so. In 
the course of the service, the orphans descended from the gallery, 
and entered, unobserved, the floor of the church by another pas- 
sage, and walked slowly i in review, two by two, singing a hymn 
prepared for the occasion. It was a most interesting, I had al- 
most said, a painful spectacle, and was sufficient to draw a tear 
from every eye. The collection after the services were over, was 
liberal; it could not be otherwise. 

From St. Peter’s we went to the Cathedral of St. Patrick, the 
service of which commenced at 3, P. M. and was conducted through- 
out ina most slovenly and careless manner as well by the officiating 
clergyman, as the congregation. The latter, particularly the la- 
dies, were smiling and conversing in audible whispers with each 
other; or looking about with an air of non chalence during ‘the 
whole of the exercises. Here however, as at the college chapel 
in the morning, the music was very good: and the organ was bet- 








’ ter played than I remember to have heard, except in the cathedral 


of Durham. The excellence of the music led me to notice the 
performers: and it struck me that they were the same who had 
borne a part in the chapel services. On inquiry I learnt that it 
was actually the same choir: and that it had sung intermediately 
at Christ’s church, and was also to perform there in the evening. 
This is its stated Sabbath duty, and a pretty laborious one, too. It 
is sufficient however to say in commendation of this peripatetick 
band that it has had the honour of being led by sir John Stevenson. 

St. Patrick’s is no ways remarkable as a cathedral. It is a huge, 
cumbrous pile of building, erected in the old part of the city, and 
in one of the worst possible situations. The name of Swift, it is 
true, gives it interest. His ashes are interred beneath the pave- 
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ment; and also those of Mrs. Hester Johnson, the ‘ Stella’ of that 
whimsical poet. There is an appropriate inscription to the memo- 
ry of the latter; in English, as it should be. That of Swift is in 
Latin and was written by himself. The concluding words impress 
a good moral: ‘ 


‘“< Abi, viator, et imitare si poteris, 
‘“‘ Strenuum pro virili libertatis Vindicatorem:”’ 


which may be literally rendered;— 

Go passenger, and copy if you can, 

Th’ intrepid champion of the rights of man. 
In a corner of the cathedral there is another monument which 
Swift erected, as an inscription declares, in acknowledgment of the 
meritorious and faithful deeds of a valued servant. 

If our surprise on entering the city was great, to notice week- 
day occupations, it was increased, as might be supposed, by what 
we beheld afterwards in our walks. Almost every pastry cook’s 
room, eating houses of various descriptions, druggists’ shops, and 
many of other kinds, were open, and people were purchasing in 
them as freely as upon other days. Companies of boys were also 
seen in the streets, playing marbles and handball. 

Passing along the college green early this morning, I had scarce- 
ly proceeded forty yards from my lodgings, when I was saluted 
by the cry of the ‘ American President’s speech.’ The havvker 
on proclaiming the notice, held out a newspaper which contained 
it, directly before me. I was amused with the coincidence; that 
in a city which is, or seems to be, much more detached from Ame- 
rica than either London or Edinburgh, the very frst cry which I 
heard should announce the inaugural speech of my sovereign; for 
sovereign in fact he may be called, notwithstanding the mildness 
of our revered CONSTITUTION. 

The greater part of the day has been engrossed by the labour of 
presenting letters recommendatory. The result will hereafter ap- 
pear. As the families to whom we were addressed live in differ- 
ent parts of the city, and some almost out of it, the employment 
has been productive of the additional advantage of giving us a 

bird’s eye view of this metropolis. A second look at Rutland 
Square confirmed the opinion we had formed of its beauty on our 
entree into the city. Stephen’s green disappointed expectation. It 
can boast of little else than its size; being a mile round, and pro- 
bably therefore the largest square in Europe. The houses exhi- 
bit almost all the common, and some very uncommon shapes. They 
are ranged too with little attention to uniformity or elegance. 
Mount-Joy and Merion squares are each fine; though the latter is 
the better. The Liffey which flows through Dublin is a paltry 
stream, not one whit better in appearance than the river Passaick, 
just above the falls in New Jersey. It rises on the borders of Kil- 
dare, only a few miles distant, and, after pursuing a very meander- 
ing course, enters the city which it intersects in almost equal parts. 
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left breast. His coat was faced with blue; and over it was a mi- 
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It resembled that of : any fashionable lady, on a parade occasion, in 
our simple republic. Her countenance was agreeable and indica- 
tive of benevolence: rather good humoured, than positively hand- 
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and the music was uncommonly fine. The church of England 
service we had the pleasure to hear read by the didetius Mr. 
Maturin, curate of St. Peter’s, and an excellent discourse was 
preached by Mr. D. from the words, ‘ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.’ Mr. D. is a popular clergyman and deservedly so. In 
the course of the service, the orphans descended from the gallery, 
and entered, unobserved, the floor of the church by another pas- 
sage, and walked slowly i in review, two by two, singing a hymn 
prepared for the occasion. It was a most interesting, I had al- 
most said, a painful spectacle, and was sufficient to draw a tear 
from every eye. The collection after the services were over, was 
liberal; it could not be otherwise. 

From St. Peter’s we went to the Cathedral of St. Patrick, the 
service of which commenced at 3, P. M. and was conducted through- 
out ina most slovenly and careless manner as well by the officiating 
clergyman, as the congregation. The latter, particularly the la- 
dies, were smiling and conversing in audible whispers with each 
other; or looking about with an air of non chalence during ‘the 
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ment; and also those of Mrs. Hester Johnson, the ‘ Stella’ of that 
whimsical poet. There is an appropriate inscription to the memo- 
ry of the latter; in English, as it should be. That of Swift is in 
Latin and was written by himself. The concluding words impress 
a good moral: 


‘* Abi, viator, et imitare si poteris, 

‘¢ Strenuum pro virili libertatis Vindicatorem:” 
which may be literally rendered;— 

Go passenger, and copy if you can, 

Th’ intrepid champion of the rights of man. 
In a corner of the cathedral there is another monument which 
Swift erected, as an inscription declares, in acknowledgment of the 
meritorious and faithful deeds of a valued servant. 

If our surprise on entering the city was great, to notice week- 
day occupations, it was increased, as might be supposed, by what 
we beheld afterwards in our walks. Almost every pastry cook’s 
room, eating houses of various descriptions, druggists’ shops, and 
many of other kinds, were open, and people were purchasing in 
them as freely as upon other days. Companies of boys were also 
seen in the streets, playing marbles and handball. 

Passing along the college green early this morning, I had scarce- 
ly proceeded forty yards from my lodgings, when I was saluted 
by the cry of the ‘ American President’s speech.’ The hawker 
on proclaiming the notice, held out a newspaper which contained 
it, directly before me. I was amused with the coincidence; that 
‘in acity which is, or seems to be, much more detached from Ame- 

rica than either London or Edinburgh, the very first cry which I 
heard should announce the inaugural speech of my sovereign; for 
sovereign in fact he may be called, notwithstanding the mildness 
of our revered CONSTITUTION. 

The greater part of the day has been engrossed by the labour of 
presenting letters recommendatory. The result will hereafter ap- 
pear. As the families to whom we were addressed live in differ- 
ent parts of the city, and some almost out of it, the employment 
has been productive of the additional advantage of giving us a 
bird’s eye view of this metropolis. A second look at Rutland 
Square confirmed the opinion we had formed of its beauty on our 
entree into the city. Stephen’s green disappointed expectation. It 
can boast of little else than its size; being a mile round, and pro- 
bably therefore the largest square in Europe. The houses exhi- 
bit almost all the common, and some very uncommon shapes. They 
are ranged too with little attention to uniformity or elegance. 
Mount-Joy and Merion squares are each fine; though the latter is 
the better. The Liffey which flows through Dublin is a paltry 
stream, not one whit better in appearance than the river Passaick, 
just above the falls in New Jersey. It rises on the borders of Kil- 
dare, only a few miles distant, and, after pursuing a very meander- 
ing course, enters the city which it intersects in almost equal parts. 
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The labour and enterprise of the people here have succeeded hap- 
pily in both widening and deepening its channel; and in construct- 
ing, too, some noble quays along its margin. Still however when 
the tide is out, its bed resembles more the artificial hollow of a 
moat, than the channel of a respectable stream. And here it may 
not be amiss to interpose a caveat in regard to the familiar use, 
in these Islands, of this term ‘ River.’ It generally has a great 
looseness of acceptance, and is sometimes applied with a latitude 
truly ridiculous. In the vocabulary of the American, the name 
imports dignity, and is given, par eminence, to the larger and more 
majestic streams of his native land; in the same way that the term, 
Lake, which here is arrogated by every pool, is there yielded asa 
tribute to those mighty expansions of water, the Caspians of the 
New World. Nor do I mean by this to disparage the rivers of 
Great Britain, by comparing them with the greater North Ame- 
rican streams; the Missisippi and the Missouri. An inhabitant of 
the Atlantic states, though conscious that they are his property, 
has in fact as little concern with those kingly floods, as an English- 
man with the Danube orthe Rhone. And yet should he come here 
impressed simply with the recollection of what he has seen and 
known of his eastern, though second rate streams, he will require 
no little discipline to accede to the popular language which magni- 
fies every brook into a river, and’ every river into a majestic current. 
Should he see the Granta, or Cam, at Cambridge, or the Isis at 
Oxford, he would readily pronounce them romantic and pretty 
streamlets, but no more like to rivers than he to Hercules. I re- 
member one morning at Cheltenham last autumn, returning with 
a companion from a walk to the Spas, and crossing by a fairy little. 
bridge, a gurgling sporting rivulet scarcely two yards over, the 
beauty of which I had several times previously remarked, I ins 
quired in a tone of unaffected doubt, if there were any name to 
that pretty brook? ‘ Broo&-” replied the other, with a countenance 
of mingled surprise and concern, ‘it is the river Chelt!” I looked 
hastily again, and almost expected to see the indignant spirit of 
the stream, bending in misty semblance on the view, prepared to 
assert its honour, and avenge the affront.* 


* In the state of New Hampshire, I would here add, there is a fine sheet of 
water, equal in size, and little inferiour in native beauty, to Loch Lomond, the 
queen of the Scotish lakes, which the honest residents around its borders have 
never thought of dignifying by any higher name than thatof pond. It might be 
wished however that its distinguishing epithet, ( Winipisoegee,) was a little sof- 
tened and reduced, as well for the convenience of daily use, as the euphony of 
language. 

In the same state also, there is a towering ridge of mountains, modestly termed 
the white Hills; each of whose peaks is double the height of either Ben Lomond 
or Helvellyn. There is still another mountain called by the Indians Moselote, 
which since the settlement of the whites has undergone a whimsical transforma- 
tion into Moose-Hilluck. Its altitude exceeds 5000 feet; in other words, it is 
nearly 1000 feet higher than Ben .Nevis, the tallest of the British mountains. 
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But to return from this digression to the Liffey; what this stream 
has wanted in natural advantages, has been supplied, as far as 
might be, by the hand of man. Not only has great labour been 
expended in improving its channel, and thereby facilitating navi- 
gation, and not only has great taste been displayed in the quays 
along its sides, there have also some noble bridges been erected 
over it, two or three of which are of elegant workmanship. One 
which is a single arch, is of cast iron. But the greatest work 
which we have yet seen here, and the most stupendous of its kind 
perhaps in the world, is the mole. The harbour of Dublin was 
formerly very much exposed to the south easterly winds: and to 
remedy this, an immense wall, composed of huge masses of stone 
strongly rivetted and cemented, has been built into the open bay 
or sea, with incredible labour. This mole is nearly three miles in 
length, and is raised from four to six feet above high water. Its 
average breadth at the surface is thirty-five feet; though it is some- 
what less than this at the lower extremity, being there, if I mis- 
take not, twenty-eight. A work of this kind is sufficient to illus- 
trate the public spirit and persevering enterprize of the citizens 
of this great metropolis. The shipping at the mouth of the river 
makes a fine display: literally presenting a forest of masts. 


Dublin, April 22d. 

The difference between Irish and ‘British coin, and the nominal 
value of the currency in the two countries gave me at first some 
embarrassment. ‘Thirteen pence Irish, are equal to one shilling 
English, or twelve pence sterling. A pound sterling, or twenty 
shillings is of course equal to twenty-one shillings Irish. English 
shillings, sixpences and half crowns with bank of England notes, 
rarely circulate in this country. The most common coins are bank 
of Ireland tokens of five-penny, ten-penny and half-crown pieces. 
At Belfast where I had to take the change of a pretty large bank 
of England note, a handful of silver pieces was returned, not one 
of which I had before seen, except in museums, or the cabinets of 
the curious. 

The Irish women, at least those in Dublin, so far as I have had 
an opportunity of seeing, are far inferiour in beauty, particularly 
in freshness and ruddiness of complexion, to either the English or 
Scotch. Their figures are seldom good; and there is a disagreea- 
ble coarseness in their features. I have hardly seen a pretty woman 
since landing at Donaghadee. 

Dublin exhibits a deplorable spectacle at night in the numbers 
of females abroad, who are abandoned to infamy. They may seem 
more numerous to one who has just come from Scotland, and who 
has been accustomed to the orderly appearance at evening of the 

a 


This fact stated without comment, is enough to induce a foreigner to conclude, 
that in America, in computing the magnitude of natural objects, the people em- 
ploy a Brobdignag mensuration, indeed. 
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streets of the cities in that country. ‘These women of the town 
commence their walks immediately after night-fall, and exhibit a 
most obtrusive and unblushing effrontery. 

Early this morning sir Richard Musgrave called. He was out 
when I left a letter yesterday, but returned the call in the course 
of the day, and communicated also by note. At the present inter- 
view, his conversation was copious and entertaining. He descant- 
ed largely upon the growing power and wealth of my country, and 
spoke of its character ina strain of higher eulogium than I expect- 
ed from one of the baronet’s avowed political bias. Sir Richard 
is a zealous loyalist; and has uniformly and powerfully cooperated 
with ministers in repressing the spirit of disaffection in Ireland. 
During an eventful portion of that period of turbulence and terror 
which prevailed anterior to the union, he was a member of the Irish 
Parliament, and held also the office of high sheriff for the county of 
Waterford, in each of which situations he lent all his influence in 
strengthening the general government, in its endeavours to avert 
the evils which menaced the country. His ‘ memoirs of the rebellion 
of 1798’ evince his own view of the causes and policy which pre- 
ceded that terrible crisis, and the active interest which he took in 
the events which ensued. In the course of conversation this morn- 
ing, he early entered upon a favourite subject, the discussion of 
the Roman Catholic question, which still greatly agitates the king- 
dom. He showed me the autograph of a written oath which he 
progured a day or two ago, taken by some catholics of the lower 
orders, binding them to use all means in their power to put down 
every thing like heresy, by which is meant a difference in profes- 
sion and sentiment from the church of Rome. The tenour of the 
paper implied a readiness to resort to the sword or faggot for ef- 
fecting their object so far as these sanguinary remedies should be 
found compatible with the safety of the individual who might em- 
ploy them. The baronet adverted to an essay on the Roman catho- 
lic question, detailing some curious facts, which he recently pub- 
lished in the ‘ Hibernian Journal,’ (with which paper he has long 
plied an active commerce,) and in a walk which I afterwards took 
with him, he procured for me a copy of it at the printing office. 
Glancing my eye over it this evening I find ample evidence that 
the mitred representatives of the papal power in Ireland have 
thought themselves the ministers of a church militant indeed. 
Not’a few have fanned the flames of rebellion; and among them, 
no less than three actual or titular primates, seven bishops, and 
two vicars apostolic have, since the reign of Elizabeth, either fal- 
Jen m open arms, or been executed for their treasons. 

To day, among other objects, we have visited the parliament 
house, a magnificent building of great size, now converted into the 
bank, and a number of public offices, the custom house, which is 
no ways inferiour in size and splendour, and the finest which I 
have seen in any part of the empire: and the lying-in hospital 
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where poor women are attended in child birth, and have every 
relief which their situation may require, or which can be afforded. 
This last is a most charitable mstitution, and reflects the highest 
credit upon the good feelings of the people in Dublin. We visited 
most of the wards, and were struck with the number of comforts 
provided for the poor females who were fortunate enough to be 
made inmates of the institution. The building itself is rather a 
palace than a hospital, and opens behind into the beautiful walks 
and shrubberies of Rutland square. The chapel is highly finished; 
too much so indeed. Ornaments are profusely lavished upon it, 
and do not comport with that grave and solemn character which 
we desire to attach to a place of religious worship. 

[t is impossible to walk the streets of this city and repress a 
feeling of admiration on beholding the numerous costly structures 
which meet the eye in every direction. In the expense and elegance 
of its public works, Dublin excels, I should think, every city of 
equal size in Europe. Some of these are too fine, I mean, for 
{reland, ‘This is forcibly brought home by the many objects of a 
widely different description which are continually presented to 
view: objects which painfully attest the unnatural condition of 
things not simply in Dublin, but in the country of which it is the 
capital.* Nor is the impression diminished by the location of these 
different buildings. The finest edifices of which Dublin boasts are 
scattered over the city with little seeming attention to regularity 
or fitness of place. The contrast produced is often very disagree- 
able. It is not uncommon to see a small comfortless- hovel adjoin- 
ing some large and stately pile, and acting as a silent commentary 
upon that mixture of opulence and want, of splendor and mean- 


* The writer of these sketches has since visited some of the best cities of the 
continent; no one of which, in his opinion, may disdain a comparison with Dub- 
lin. Making a proper allowance for the disparity of members and wealth, it 
yields not, he thinks, to the French metropolis. Similar objects, also to those 
which serve as foils to the better structures of Dublin, are every where seen in 
Paris. The dwellings of the poorer classes in the latter city exhibit litUe enough 
of the appearance of comfort. Of its streets too, excepting the Boulevards, 
there is not one which can compare with Dame, Westmoreland or Sackville 
streets, not to mention several others little inferior. ‘Two of the best streets in 
Paris are the Rue du Richelieu, and the Rue St. Honore, and a visitor might be 
safely challenged to find in all Dublin one which offers the foot passenger such 
miserable accommodations as either of these. In the opinion also of the writer 
that native politeness which has been said to distinguish the lowest of the Pari- 
sian populace has either been greatly exaggerated or was nearly expunged dur- 
ing the tragic scenes of the Revolution. If what the panegyrists of France as- 
serted upon this point during the past century, and what lady Morgan has recent- 
ly repeated, be true, the citizens of its boasted metropolis have at least evinced 
how soon they could forget the rules of a petit mattre politesse, and be schooled in 
the syntax of a barbarous and blood-thirsty philosophy. From what actually 
fell under the traveller’s observation, he is persuaded that the canaille of Paris 
have now the properties, as they have uniformly had the elements, of a character 
more foul and savage than ever disgraced the mobs of London or of Dublin. 
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ness, of parade and wretchedness, which is too conspicuous in va- 
rious other objects of daily observation. 

We dined to day with Mr. D , the gentleman whom I 
have mentioned as having accompanied us from Dundalk to Dub- 
lin. The attentions of this gentleman to us, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which our acquaintance was formed, are char- 
acteristic of the frank and confiding hospitality peculiar to the 
Irish. It struck me as a good rule when [ commenced my tra- 
vels not to mention, unless some desirable opportunity should 
present, the country from which I came, especially in any of the 
public vehicles. A foreigner is saved thereby no little extortion 
at the inns where he chances to stop, (a matter of some moment 
in such a country as this:) and he has an opportunity of gaining 
more satisfactory information in regard to the opinions entertained 
of his own nation than he could by openly declaring the land of 
his origin. Such information is seldom expected or desired. An 
American is not catechised concerning the place of his birth, 
nor need he fear that it will be detected, unless he so wishes. He 
will pass without question as an Englishman, or perhaps more 
properly as a Briton; and should he mention his country, the first 
impression produced will be that of surprise. The principle ad- 
verted to, is to be understood, however, as applicable merely to 
the traveller; that is, to one actually moving from place to place; 
at which time too, he is supposed to be daily and even hourly 
changing his associates, provided that he adopts the stage coach 
conveyance which on the greater routes, is always most eligible. 
In the instance of first meeting with the gentleman at whose house 
we this day dined, this practice unexpectedly led to a slight em- 
barrassment. Learning that we were just from Scotland, he took 
it for granted that we were natives of Edinburgh or its vicinity, 
and his conversation proceeded c¢ that supposition. No distinct 
' inquiry being made, no explanation was of course given, as a few 
hours, we supposed would terminate forever our intercourse with 
this gentleman. But in this we had mistaken his feelings and wishes. 
Finding that we were travelling solely for observation, and per- 
haps gathering from some inquiries which we made, that though 
strangers personally to Dublin we had some friends in expectancy, 
he evinced in our behalf an interest which we did not anticipate, 
and seemed desirous of aiding our views by all the information 
he could impart. On leaving us, he gave his card with an invita- 
tion that we would take dinner with him to-day, naming a fashion- 
able hour. His departure was unexpectedly abrupt, just as the 
coach stopped ‘amidst a crowd at the post office, and left no time 
for explanation, or even a return of cards. On the following day 
however we called upon him, when he seemed amused with the 
mistake under which he had laboured in regard to our true coun- 
try; and evinced an higher interest in us from our being foreigners 
and Americans. We have been indebted to him for other civili- 
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ties since, besides the pleasure we this day received at his festive 
board. We find this gentleman sustaining a distinguished charac- 
ter as a merchant, regarded for his general worth and intelligence, 
surrounded with a very pleasing family circle, and in the enjoy- 
ment of the elegances as well as comforts of life. He was well ac- 
quainted with E. the Irish-American barrister, and retains an un- 
impaired regard for that popular exile. At his table tc-day we met 
a very pleasant company of gentlemen, and on adjourning ‘to the 
drawing room, found a small circle of ladies who had been invited 
to tea, It is unnecessary to say that the remainder of the evening 
passed greatly to our satisfaction: and that the various courtesies 
which we experienced were the more welcome from being thus 
unexpected as well as unsolicited.* 

April, 24,—As Mr. * * * * and myself were walkiug yester- 

day morning towards the castle, we met a friend, who politely 
took us round, and pointed our attention to the remarkable 
buildings and offices connected with it; and conducted us to the 
Record apartments in Harcourt tower, where we were made ac- 
quainted with one of the keepers, and shown some very curious 
documents and relics. One collection was denominated, I think, 
the ‘ Down’s Book,’ and exhibited a survey and delineation of all 
the counties, parishes and large demesnes in Ireland, as taken at 
the time and by order of Cromwell. It had been executed with 
great care, and is a singular work. The old Record office stood 
in a different part of the city, and was burnt in the reign of queen 
Anne; many valuable manuscripts were entirely destroyed by the 
conflagration:—and of others which remained, not a few were so 
extremely mutilated and defaced, as to be hardly worth preserving. 
Some which we saw were hardly legible. After the fire the Re- 
cord office was removed to the tower in the castle, where it is still 
kept;—the walls of which at the basement and first stories are 
from seven to ten feet in thickness. The tower itself was former- 
ly used for the confinement of state criminals: and in it the famous 
Arthur OC’Connor was imprisoned. The castle, however, is no 
longer a place of defence, nor is it intended as such. The build- 
ings erected within its precincts are chiefly modern, and are occu- 
pied by public officers in the pay of the crown. 

From the castle we were conducted to the exchange, a building 
well worthy of attention, having a noble rotunda apartment in 
the centre, where the business of exchange, (bills entirely, I be- 
lieve,) is transacted. ‘This rotunda is thrown open only three 
times a week, and then between the hours of 3 and 1-2 past 3, 
P. M. On other days and hours, the business of mercantile 
transfer and negociation, is transacted in a quadrangular area, back 
of the buildings in which we lodge, thence called the ‘ Commer- 


* The attentions of this gentleman continued without abatement to the Jast, in 
ways tuo various, and with a kindness too delicate to admit of mention. 
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cial.’ Our hotel fronts on Dame Street, which is distinguished 
for the incessant bustle and parade of business and fashion. The 
street is finely built, and answers to Broadway in New York, al- 
though it is not disfigured by so many mean shops and tenements, 
which are still seen along the latter. Dame street exhibits almost 
any hour of the day all the varieties of human condition, from the 
ermined peer to the tattered beggar, and on the other hand, all the 
denoting appendages of passing rank from the jaunting car to the 
Ducal chariot. 

After admiring the Royal Exchange, as the day was uncommon- 
ly fine, we extended our walk across the Liffey to Phenix Park, a 
beautiful range of pleasure grounds, several miles in circuit, which 
are open to the public. They bear some resemblance to, or rather 
remind the visitor of Kensington gardens, and Hyde Park near 
London, and are about the same distance from the heart of the 
city. They are not laid out with any peculiar display of taste, nor 
are they remarkable for embellishments, whether natural or artifi- 
cial. They exhibit a pleasing variety of gentle risings and slopes, 
covered with furze or clumps of hawthorn, and in some parts are 
well planted with forest trees. The viceregal palace occupies a 
very fine position. Some of the thorn shrubs we noticed, appeared 
of great age, and have attained the height of large trees. Besides 
the seat of the lord lieutenant, there are one or two forts erected 
on commanding eminences within the park; and near them some 
barracks which make a good appearance. In one part of the park, 
several buglers were practising upon their instruments under a 
tuft of hawthorn, and produced a pleasing effect by their music. 

The astonishment of an American is naturally great on behold- 
ing the number of barracks which are built in Dublin and its im- 
mediate vicinity. He may see them almost at every turn in a street. 
They are said to be the most extensive and complete of any in 
Europe, which are connected with a single city, and to accommo- 
date easily 30,000 men. Government find it necessary to keep a 
large standing force in Ireland, and especially in the capital, to 
overawe the factious and secure the wavering. 

The permanent military force of the crown has been very much 
_ reduced, but the numbers which are retained in service are far 

from seeming small. Wherever I go, in whatever town, I had al- 
most said, vz//age, in which I have been in any part of the united 
kingdom, I find bodies of soldiers, standing listlessly in groups, or 
sauntering lazily about the streets. 

Returning from the park, our walk led us through an obscure 
part of the city, where we traversed a street of considerable 
length, occupied entirely by shops of undertakers, and presenting 
the grim emblems of their trade. Funeral escutheons and mor- 
tuary devices were seen on either side; and coffins of all sizes 
and stages of completeness were thrust through the opened win- 
dows in utter defiance of the passenger who might otherwise pre- 
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fer the accommodation of the side-path. It was striking to reflect 
that so many people were subsisting entirely upon gains, which 
presuppose the daily, indeed hourly deaths of a large portion of 
their fellow inhabitants. 

I have before had occasion to remark the beggars which are met 
with in this country. Nothing short of actual vision can convey 
to an American a just conception of the apparent misery of this 
class of people in Ireland. In Dublin, mendicants swarm the streets 
in every direction, and assail the passenger with an importunity 
which cannot or will not be repulsed. In the more frequented 
quarters of the city, one of these wretched objects is seen lying 
upon the doorsteps, of almost every respectable dwelling. Fami- 
lies are literally strewn along the principal streets, at intervals of 
a few yards, clothed with fragments of garments, which gave me 
the first distinct notion of tatters. I have heard it said in Ameri- 
ca, and as I once thought, in the spirit of wanton badinage, that 
an Irish beggar has been known on meeting with a scare-crow im- 
age in some field, to have gladly exchanged habiliments with the 
unlucky effigy, and to have plumed himself upon his rare fortune. 
It was long ago remarked, too by some traveller, that he never knew 
what the paupers of London did with their old clothes, until com- 
ing to Dublin. I must say that I had an equal degree of doubt, 
but it exists no longer; for mendicity in my opinion has reached 
its ‘ne plus ultra’ in this city. The aspect of wretchedness more- 
over is heightened by the strong contrast which is exhibited to the 
splendid equipages and other pompous displays of wealth, which, 
as I have mentioned, a stranger continually is witnessing. And 
yet it is amusing at times to see that wonderful buoyancy of spi- 
rits which the Irish possess, even under the pressure of severe 
want; and I have often smiled on passing a ragged little fellow, 
with only the covering of a small piece of a shirt, and a part of 
one of the legs of what might once have been a pair of trowsers, 
scuffing about the side-walks, and playing marbles, or whipping 
his top with the same alacrity and spirit as if he had been deck- 
ed in crimson and gold. . 

Dr. D a very respectable dissenting clergyman, and the 
author of two or three ingenious poems, called by appointment at 
1 o’clock to-day to attend us to the Dublin Society house, and to 
introduce us to sir Charles Gieseke, a distinguished professor in 
the Institution. The building appropriated to the society is Lein- 
ster house, formerly the town residence of the duke of that name. 
It is large and highly commodious, as well as elegant, and has a 
fine park adjoining it. The library belonging to the institution is 
not extensive, but is judiciously selected and arranged. The num- 
ber of volumes does not probably exceed 5000. Dr. L the 
librarian, we found very intelligent and obliging. The museum is 
rich, containing a very valuable collection of specimens in ornitho- 
logy, and one still finer in the mineralogical department. It was 
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pleasing to view a case of minerals which had been selected in 
various places in the United States, particularly in New England; 
among which we read the labels of Northampton, Lake George, 
New Haven, and others. The museum and mineralogical cabinet 
have been splendidly arranged under the immediate direction of 
sir Charles Gieseke, and there is a large apartment solely devoted 
to a collection of rarities presented by him to the institution. It 
was gratifying to us to form an acquaintance with this extraordi- 
nary man.” Sir Charles is a German, originally from Vienna, if I 
mistake not, and has for many years been honoured with the fa- 
vourable regards of the archduke Charles of Austria. He still 
enjoys the friendship of that prince; and among other flattering 
marks of his attention, has received a gold cross, (the badge of an 
order of Chevaliers,) which he wears upon his breast. Sir Charles 
is passionately devoted to the study of mineralogy and natural 
history. In pursuit of his favourite sciences, and particularly 
with a view to the former, he went to Greenland, and resided there 
nearly seven years. Surely, it might be thought, a person who 
could endure a winter in that inhospitable clime, among, more- 
over, a people so rude and barbarous must have been indued with 
a more than ordinary portion of internal heat. His uncommon 
enthusiasm enabled him to submit cheerfully to his privations, and 
to bear the many hardships which he was obliged to encounter. 
The fame which sir Charles acquired on his return to Europe ex- 
cited the attention of the Dublin Society of arts, and they elected 
him one of the professors of the institution. Shortly after he came 
to reside in this city, and fills his chair with great ability. He 
brought with him from Greenland the very tent which he occupied 
insummer. ‘This is pitched in one of the rooms of the museum 
where the other curiosities presented by sir Charles are deposit- 
ed. It is constructed of a rude low frame of wood, about eight 
feet square, covered chiefly with seal skins. The ground is also 
spread with skins, and the interior is hung with various utensils 
of hunting, fishing and household furniture. Models on a smaller 
scale are preserved of most of the others which are in use among 
the natives. The tent at its entrance is two feet higher than at the 
further extremity, where it is not more than five feet. Two Green- 
land figures, large as life and in the dress of the natives, are 
seen, one reclining upon the skins within the tent, and the other as 
about entering it, having just returned from fishing, and bearing 
the implements of his occupation. Sir Charles spoke fréely of his 
residence among that people, and represented them as faithful, kind 
and hospitable in an high degree. We passed about an hour at the 
institution, and on leaving it, he invited us to call again to-morrow, 
when he proposes to show us some excellent casts lately taken from 
the Elgin marbles, a collection not open to the public. 

In the hall of the museum, we saw some unusually sized pil- 
lars, which were brought from the Giant’s Causeway. Some Roman 
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urns and other relics from Herculaneum were also shown; also, 
several curious pieces of old armour, a number of partially decay- 
ed weapons and utensils dug from the earth in various parts of 
Ireland, and horns of the moose deer, which had been taken from 
some bogs. A very curious petrefaction of an arm, supposed to be 
that of a man, was also exhibited. It is cited by naturalists as a 
proof that the human subject is capable of undergoing that won- 
derfully transforming process of nature. ’ es 

Much has been said concerning the bogs for which Ireland is 
famous. ‘Their manner of formation has excited no little specula- 
tion; and divers opinions are entertained respecting their proximate 
causes, and times of growth and accretion. In a country possess- 
ing so little wood, and dependent as it must have been otherwise 
upon the opposite coasts of England and Scotland for r uch of its 
supply of coal, the possession of these bogs has proved an incalcu- 
lable benefit in the way of fuel. They are not too, as their name 
might lead one to think, low and humid wastes covered with weeds 
and sedge-grass, and pregnant with noxious miasmata. ‘They are 
often found upon elevated grounds; and can be traversed with fa- 
cility and comforts The districts where they are most numerous 
are as healthy as any other portions of Ireland. Owing to the in- 
creased population of the country, and the greater consequent de- 
mand for peat, this fuel has risen very sensibly in value, and in some 
of the older counties a scarcity is complained of. In Ulster, tur- 
baries are frequently let for seven and eight guineas per acre. 
After the turf is cut, and has remained out a sufficient time to dry, 
it is carried to the peasant’s farm-stead in bags not unlike in size 
and appearance, large cotton bales. On our journey to Dublin, we 
were several times amused with seeing women and even boys bear- 
ing with ease these burdens on their heads, which had we have 
estimated their weight by their magnitude, we should have thought, 
would have required Atlantean shoulders. Of the curious pro- 
perties of the Irish bogs, their antiseptic quality, as is well known, 
is not the least remarkable. The horns of the moose deer which 
have been found in them illustrate this very forcibly: for the ear- 
lier Irish histories, if I mistake not, are entirely silent upon the 
existence of this animal. It is not long since a shoe, composed 
of a single piece of leather neatly sewed, was dug up in some bog: 
the form and make of which showed very clearly that it had laid 
centuries undisturbed. On opening various turbaries, extensive 
layers of trees have been discovered, having their smaller branches 
and tendrils, as well as trunk and larger boughs preserved unin- 
jured. Bog soil seems indeed to exert an embalming quality of 
singular efficacy upon the substances which it encloses. Wood be- 
comes very much indurated, and is found to resist longer the action 
of the air, when it is subsequently exposed. The discovery of 
trees, in the manner mentioned, demonstrates, it may be added, in 
despite of present appearances, that Ireland formerly abounded 
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with excellent forest timber. In fact, several of the old monastic 

buildings in England were indebted to this country for the wood 

employed in their interiour construction; and I remember in the 

cathedral at Gloucester, on admiring the rich carvings and finish 

of the wood work around the altar and within the choir, to have 

been informed that the material itself was the native Irish oak. 
(To be continued.) 
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Art. IL.— The Spirit, Origin and Progress of the Fudicial Institu- 
tions of the principal countries of Europe; by J. D. Myer, vol. 1 
(ancient part. ) 

WPASTES and customs have undergone a material alteration, 

since Labruyere ridiculed the fanaticism of learning in the 

person of that Hermagoras, who had never seen Versailles, yet 
could tell the number of steps in the tower of Babel; who had ne- 
glected to acquaint himself with the houses of France, Austria and 
Bavaria, yet knew that Nimrod was left handed, and Sesostris 
double-handed. It would be difficult atthis time to know for whom 
the original of this portrait was intended. The learned man of 
this age disdains not to live among his cotemporaries, and it is 
amid the bustle of the world he devotes his lucubrations to the 
exploration of antiquity. In these laborious researches, he does not 
propose to himself merely the gratification of a vain curiosity, he 
does not study these subtle and minute discussions merely to solve 
questions which have no other interest to them than the difficulty 
of conquering. His design is to enlighten his age by the experi- 
ence and example of the past. He redeems from the dust of ma- 
nuscripts, and from the obscurity of ancient chronicles; man- 
ners, customs, establishments, laws; he discovers their origin, he 
traces their progress and decay, he endeavours, by studying the 
order and series of facts, to assign the causes of their errors and 
misfortunes, of their good government and prosperity; yet he never 
suffers himself to be abstracted from the present, while he medi- 
tates on the past: Such is the philosophy of learning, to admire the 
ancient for our sakes, not for themselves, that the dead may serve 
for the instruction of the living. : 

Let us be careful however to appreciate the merit of those learn- 
ed men, whose modest ambition confines them to collect materials 
from all kinds of history, without pretending to originality. When 
such men have nothing to recommend them but their indefatiga- 
ble patience, they merit our admiration. But, it would require 
more than the patience of a Mabillon, a Freret, a Sauvage, a 


Saint Palaye, and all their worthy competitors, to penetrate into 


the depths of antiquity, among the rubbish of the middle ages and 
to bring them to light. Whereas they themselves would have been 
lost, and we equally misled with them, if they had not possessed 
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so strong and sure a judgment, so rare a sagacity, so profound a 
genius! In clearing away confusion from the chronology, the geo- 
graphy, the institutions, the usage, the doubtful facts, they have laid 
the foundations of history. These are the persons who discover the 
true works from the counterfeit, and who warn us against the frauds 
of the inventors, and against the authority of dangerous examples~- 
maintained by error and passion. 

The polity of states instituted for the security of commerce, per- 
sons appointed to prove and to mark, upon the faith of their word, 
all gold and silver bullion, before it passed into the hands of the 
workmen; the learned fill the same office as to history. History 
receives from them the authenticity to which it is entitled; the phi- 
losopher, the certainty of his remarks; all of us owe to them the 
truth. 

The historian, of every description, could neither satisfy his du- 
ty nor his conscience, and engage the attention of those whom he 
binds himself to instruct, if he did not borrow the assistance of the 
learned, if he was not himself learned. ‘This second considera- 
tion is absolutely necessary. 

I have made these reflections on perusing the work of M. Mey- 
er; they have induced my criticism, they shall be the rule of my 
approbation and censure. 

If any one is desirous of previously ascertaining the spirit which 
animates the author, the principles which guide him, he should 
read his introduction, and should he not experience that weariness 
which are usually attached to those ordinary and insignificant pre- 
faces, it is a learned and useful dissertation. 

‘ Of all the works,’ says he, ‘ which describe to us past ages, 
there are none more interesting for the genuine historian, than the 
laws and judicial institutions of the people. In immediate rela- 
tion with the manners and customs, the laws are the purest source 
from which to draw the philosophy of history; those who would 
describe the progress of the human race, ought first to acquire a 
knowledge of that kind of legislation which has best succeeded 
with every description of people. He must elucidate history by 
the laws.’ 

After a discussion on the opposite opinions of the partizans of 
common law, and of those who prefer a system of legislation, he 

concludes with a moderation truly wise. Let us respect the man- 
ners, customs, experience, even the prejudices themselves, which, 
notwithstanding a corrupt foundation, have acquired a venerable 
character by long sufferance; but, let us agree, when required by 
the improvement of manners, the alteration of the laws is not 
less the province of the legislator, than to give efficacy to those 
which custom has already introduced, to render them clear, and 
legally to abolish those which are bad. The regulation of the laws, 
the good conduct of officers, is always the duty of the sovereign, 
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The whole question reduces itself then to the knowledge of 
which is the part the legislator ought to adopt from theory, and 
which part he ought to make conformable to the usages of the na- 
tion for which the laws are destined? 

He that would enact laws which may be able in time to co-ope- 
rate with the happiness of the people, and prevent the inconve- 
nience that new laws and institutions might produce, ought there- 
fore to understand the laws, customs, and habits of that people; 
but he ought not to confine himself within the bounds of their actual 
dispositions only; he ought to seize upon their genius, and conse- 
quently to understand their origin, the circumstances which have 
produced them, the object that was proposed by those who have 
established them, the consequences they have had, the events which 
have influenced those consequences, the modifications they have 
suffered, and above all, the different stages of their jurisprudence; 
he ought to know what have been the revolutions which the na- 
tion itself suffered, as to its government, its customs, its relations 
of peace and war with its neighbours; he ought to have regard to 
the character of the prince and his advisers; the peace internally en- 
joyed by the people, or the troubles which have agitated them during 
such a reign; the state of the finances; where distress could excuse 
the necessity of measures otherwise imprudent, or where pros- 
perity could permit that which in any other case is impossible; the 
resources of the nation, its commerce; in a word, he ought to 
study the earliest history of that people, in order well to compre- 
hend all the changes which have taken place in their legislation, 
with the causes as well as their effects, and it is in this sense that 
Montesquieu has said that he must enlighten laws by history. 

Afterwards the author passes in review the different parts of 
legislation, and judges ‘ that all are not equally interesting in their 
consequences, nor so intimately connected to history. The civil 
and commercial laws, the penal laws, appear to him to have been 
ranked among those which have an influence the least marked 
over the great interests of the people, the improvement of the 
human race. The civil and criminal proceedings have a more di- 
rect affinity with governments; but, the part of legislation most in- 
timately connected with its history, is that which concerns the ju- 
dicial institutions.’ I know not if this distinction does not appear 
a little too fine, and if the expression judicial institutions does not 
include the idea of laws upon civil and criminal proceedings. 

Indeed, it is but a dispute about words; the author explains him- 
self afterwards, and exposes to us the subject of his work. 

‘We understand by judicial institutions, those which the laws 
have established for the administration of justice, the measures 
taken to the end that every citizen should exercise all his rights, 
and exact all that is due to him. Itis the form of the courts 
of justice, the extent of their jurisdiction, and their relation 
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with other authorities, as well as with the citizens themselves, 
which constitute that part of legislation. What are the adminis- 
trations or the persons charged to render justice? how far will 
their powers extend? what sort of affinity exists between the legis- 
lative authority, the administrative power and the judicial? what 
is the influence of this power upon the inhabitants? these are the 
questions to which they relate. It is, in a word, the organization 
of justice, taken in all its extent, and considered in its relations 
with government, which we believe ought to be designated by the 
name of judicial institutions.’ 

We see what an extension he gives to this idea; we see that he 
has combined many political considerations. But, we also think 
that the civil proceedings, and especially the criminal proceédings, 
ought to have entered into his subject; besides, the perusal of the 
book will convince us better than all the reasoning about terms. 

See now his design and his plan; it is himself again who would 
expound them to us. 

‘ We propose to return to the first source of the modern institu- 
tions, from them to explain the object, to develop the means em- 
ployed to arrive at them, from them to trace the successive changes, 
to analyze the reasons which have induced me to relate the mo- 
tive of these amendments, in order to understand their actual state; 
finally, to apply the result of these researches to that which might 
have been provided to be enacted by the new laws. 

‘We have comprised, in our work, England, France, the Low 
Countries, and Germany. England, whose institutions differ from 
all others, both ancient and modern, merits in the first place our 
attention; to present those who have not applied to the difficult 
science of legislation, the result of our experience, we will commence 
with the country which offers the greatest peculiarities. France 
claims a double investigation. The judicial institutions of this mon- 
archy, before the revolution, are yet recent,* and many of our con- 
temporaries have been well acquainted with them. They differed 
from many ofthe new forms introduced, and often changed in the 
revolution, all of which claim an examination; nevertheless, we have 
thought proper to separate them, and if we have made our re- 
searches upon the ancient forms of the French monarchy follow 

immediately after those of England, we have reserved the new in- 
stitutions for the latter part of our remarks which relate to the ac- 
tual. state, not only as the chronological succession of these 
events, but also because they are the result of a systematic legis- 
lation. Before we proceed to the institutions of the Germans, we 


* The author would say that it has not been long since these institutions were 
suppressed. We should not have made this remark if the expression had not 
perverted the thought. We sometimes find, in the style of Mr. Meyer, impro- 
per terms, and very incorrectly turned sentences. But we abstain from noticing 
them. The object of this article is not a grammatical criticism, 
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cannot excuse ourselves from examining those of the Low Coun- 
tries: the very sensible difference that exists between the forms of 
these provinces and those of France or of Germany, between which 
there exists a natural transition, indicated by their geographical 
and political relations; the rank which the Low Countries have 
always maintained among the most powerful and liberal nations, 
and the interest which their institutions have inspired, justify this 
digression.’ 

The author anticipates the charges which will be made against 
him, on account of many omissions. 

‘We have not extended our researches to Russia,—she cannot 
perhaps be compared to any country, and does not present any re- 
sult applicable to ordinary circumstances, 

‘It is not, if it is permitted to use the term, Azstorically that the 
Russians have themselves formed these institutions; it is by an act 
of authority alone that they see themselves elevated to a rank with 
well organized people. 

‘The south of Europe, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hungary, and 
the three kingdoms of the north; the Swedes, Danes, and the 
Norwegians, do not present, as many of their judicial institutions 
are known to us, any point sufficiently prominent to justify a de- 
parture which would be necessary in the examination of these in- 
stitutions.’ 

It appears to me that these reasons are not sufficient to deter- 
mine the author to pass over in silence, in his historical examina- 
tion, the institutions of these people. I maintain that these rea- 
sons are not just. It would doubtless be an interesting descrip- 
tion, the rapid triumph of civilization over barbarity, and the new 
relations established among the different people of the same em- 
pire, according to the improvement of their manners, and their 
information. The judicial institutions of nations who have found 
in honour and liberty resources to supply their number and force; 
and who, after having been polished by their contact with the 
Moors, have finished by expelling them from their territory; the 
judicial institutions of Italy itself, so fruitful in revolutions, in 
virtue, and in crimes, in the middle ages; the judicial institutions 
of Hungary, that fierce and warlike republic, are objects worthy to 
attract the attention of the philosopher and the legislator; and we 
could not consider an examination of their institutions as a depar- 
ture in the consideration of the laws of the principal countries of 
Lurope. 

At the end of the introduction, the author announces the dis- 
tribution and order of the several parts of his work, divided into 
two books, of which he only at present gives the first part to the 
public, and which contains the judicial organization of the an- 
cient Germans. 
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‘The following part will be appropriated to the modern insti- 
tutions: the third book treats of those of England; the fourth of 
ancient France; the fifth of the Low Countries; the sixth of Ger- 
many; and the seventh of France since the revolution.’ 

Such is the general idea, the conception of the work. It re- 
mains with us to examine the execution of the part which has been 
submitted to us. 

‘If it be true, says the author, that all these nations may be de- 
rived originally from the Germans, among whom are to be includ- 
ed the ancient inhabitants of the country, it is in the ancient 
usages of the Germans that the first basis of the existing institu- 
tions of Europe ought to be found. 

‘ The first part of our work shall therefore have for its subject 
the German people, from the most remote mention of them in the 
writings of Tacitus and other authors both Greek and Roman, 
down to those organizations which may be considered as common 
to all these people.— This first book is destined to the administra- 
tive institutions, and the second to the judicial organization.’ 

This division is not without its inconveniences. In the first 
book, the author traces the German colonies in their cradle, af- 
terwards in the Roman provinces and in their conquest, showing 
successively their primitive customs, their new establishments in 
their new kingdoms, the alteration of their government, the rise, 
the progress of the feudal system, and at length its ruin, and the 
rise of villages and cities. 'When we come to the second book, a 
description of the judicial organization, we are obliged to go back 
to the point from which we set out, and again to travel over the 
same period of time, and to pass through the same historical as- 
pect, from which results a monotony that destroys the interest of 
the work. Moreover, as the judicial institutions, such as are con- 
sidered by the author, are so mingled and blended with the politi- 
cal and administrative institutions, it is impossible but he must 
sometimes fall into superfluous repetitions, in treating of the mat- 
ters in the second book. It would have been better if he had 
thought of combining the two divisions of this double history, and 
have suffered the political and judicial institutions to preceed. 

If we have noticed this defect, it is but just to praise the method 
of the author, and the perspicuity of his discussion. He begins 
by estaulishing the principal points, the customs and manners, in 
the darkest periods. He considers them as the germs of the in- 
stitutions which developed themselves as the people advanced in 
experience; afterwards he observes with sagacity the changes 
they have undergone, and to reader these changes more obvious, 
he divides them into different epochs, marking each one with a 
particular character. 

If I undertook to enter into a profound examination and detail 
of this work, I should enter into discussions which would exceed 
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the bounds of this article. I shall content myself with stating my 
doubts upon some assertions of the author. 

‘The ancient Germans were acquainted with an hereditary no- 
bility; so Tacitus has formally declared: insignis nobilitas aut mag- 
na patrum merita, principis dignationem etiam adolescentulis assig- 


nat. But we are ignorant how they acquired it and what were © 


their prerogatives; only, the chiefs were selected from among the 
nobles: reges ex nobilitate sumunt.’ 

The author could have cited twenty other passages from T'aci- 
tus containing the word nobilis. But he will nowhere find proof of 
the existence of an hereditary nobility. -He must content himself 
with the value of the words nobilis and princeps. ‘These were the 
equivalents that the Latins have found in their language, to indi- 
cate Institutions and customs, for which they had no appropriate 
terms, because they bad nothing like them in their policy. ‘Taci- 
tus designates by turns three kinds of persons by the word prin- 
ceps: 1st, Men who had about them a troop of voluntary com- 
panions, devoted to their fortunes, and attached to them merely 
by affection and by an oath, not by any obligation of birth; 2d, 
The chiefs elected to administer justice in the districts; 3d, The 
chiefs elected again to command a party of the culony, or the en- 
tire colony, in an expedition. None of these principes could trans- 
mit their prerogatives to their children by hereditary right. Of 
what then did the nobility consist in this early state of society, 
so little removed from a state of nature? A simple personal pre- 
eminence, a great fame acquired by superior courage. Distinc- 
tions exist not in a state of nature; but they do in the constitution 
of men. At first, valour and strength were the grounds of a man’s 
merit, or rather the man himself, in the dark ages. Without these 
qualities, he was, as it were, degraded from manly condition. 
While those who possessed them in a great degree attracted the 
esteem and admiration of their equals, and governed some by 
means of love, and others by that of fear. The bravest were the 
nobles. Among the Greeks, the words which designated the god 
Mars, a male, a man, the best man, and the noble and virtue have 
sprung from the same root.* Etymology shows us, among the 
Latins,t and among the nations of the north} the same origin of 
nobility. Afterwards, the greatness of the father procured es- 
teem for his children. It is thus, according to Tacitus, a young 
man whose father had acquired much glory, could obtain, after 
him, the rank of prince, that is to say, could place himself among 
the principal men of the colony. This is an heritage from fact, 
and not from right; birth could only be an advantage not a politi- 


* "Apns, appyny cvmp, xpigror, apeTn. +t Ons, ofitimus, ofitimates. 
$ Adei, adeling, See Hennece. Antiq. German. 
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cal title; the nobleness of extraction, a kind of candidateship, and 
not a power. 
When it is said that an hereditary nobility-exists in a country, 
we figure to ourselves privileged families, ruling over those of the 
lebeian and the slaves. But how could this kind of nobility es- 
tablish themselves in a nation where all the lands were in com- 
mon,* all the dignities elective, all the citizens so jealous of their 
independence that they piqued themselves on not attending punc- 
tually at the meeting of the general assemblies, convened to pass 


laws to protect liberty? Such people know nothing of nobility as 


we understand it. ‘They have illustrious and powerful families, 
they have noble personages, but no hereditary nobility. ‘Things 
continued in this state among the primitive race, until privileges 
becoming attached to the titles of property in certain families, 
custom introduced hereditary advantages granted to the faithful 
followers of the king. 7 

Mr. Meyer appears to me to make an unfounded criticism up- 
on a passage of Montesquieu, and to give an unlikely explanation _ 
to the subject of the title of iegemen and of noble.t He suppo- 
ses subjects to have been the common name of all the vassals of 
the great, and that the nobles were those whom he calls the 
crinitit. Butif he had more attentively considered the authori- 
ties which he cites in support of his opinion,t he would have seen 
how opposite they were; that in all barbarous kingdoms the /iger- 
men or antrustions were free men, whom the king had elevated to 
rank for their fidelity, and the crinitz, crinosi, the free men, the ci- 
tizens, and the people.§ 

I perceive that this digression is already too long, and that I 
have not yet given the necessary development to this discussion, 
nor alleged proofs which it would be easy to accumulate. ‘This 
reflection convinces me, besides, that it is impossible to give a 
complete account of this important work within the space to which 
Iam confined. I shall again make some observations on other as- 
sertions, which appear to me not exempt from error, relative to 
the exclusion of the Romans from military service, to the election 
of counts from the nobility, to the etymology of the name Rachim- 
burgz, and the transition of royal justice, to the assistant judges of 
the counties. 

I am surprised that the author has not made mention of a par- 
ticular right of the royal power in the administration of justice at 
this epoch: I speak of the preceptio, by which the king could re- 
move any man, be he who he might, from his ordinary judges, and 


suspend or invalidate all sentences, and the laws themselves, at his 
will. 


* Tacit. Germ.--Ces. Bell. Gall. lib. 6. +t Pag. 99—107, 140, etc. 
t Pag. 101—133. t 


} See Ducang.—Decret. Childeb. Sen. apud Boug. Hist. fr., tom. 4., etc. etc. 
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M. Meyer has declared, with a very laudable sincerity, that the 
extent of his researches has not permitted him to verify the whole, 
and that he has found himself constrained sometimes to rely on 
those which have been maintained by others. He has derived con- 
siderable assistance from the writings of the Germans; but, he has 
also met with contrary opinions. He evinces a judicious mind, 
which knows how to keep itself on its guard against systems. But, 
whatever may be the wisdom and perspicuity of an historian, it is 
indispensible to refer to sources, and to consult both the text and the 
original. We perceive that M. Meyer:has read the codes of bar- 
barous laws, and other documents of the legislation of the middle 
ages. But at a time when customs had so much importance, the 
municipal code is to be looked for in the habits of the people, and 
it is then above all, that, as M. Meyer has justly observed, laws 
must be expounded by history. Perhaps he has not sufficiently 
profited by the resources which could be furnished him in Gregory 
of Tours, Frédegaire, and all our old chroniclers. 

if a rigorous justice has compelled me not to pass over what I 
have found reprehensible, justice also commands me to praise the 
extensive knowledge, the honourable sentiments, the profound and 
elevated views which recommend this book to all those who are 
interested in the history of the middle ages, and the history of 
civilization in general. 

We propose to comment on many historical questions that have 
suggested themselves to us, in reviewing the other volumes of the 
same work. 

J. Naupet, de I’ Instztut. 





Art. IIIL—MARSHAL GROUCHY. 


i the June number of this journal was inserted an abstract of 
the ‘ Observations’ then recently published by this officer, upon 
the Relation of the campaign of 1815, by general Gourgaud, and 
an opinion was then expressed that the justification of the Field 
Marshal was complete and conclusive. ' 

His son Col: Grouchy, it appears, has republished the ‘ Observa- 
tions’ in France, and obtained access to the book containing a re- 
gistry of all the orders given by Marshal Soult, (duke of Dalma- 
tia,) the chief of the staff, during that campaign, and all his 
official correspondence. This important document furnishes strong 
corroboration to Marshal Grouchy’s, assertions, and entirely con- 
futes general Gourgaud, as to the proceedings and views of the 
Emperor on the 17th and 18th June. 

There is no entry of any order to Marshal Grouchy on the 17th, 
but a letter of that date, addressed to the minister of war, contains 
the following post-script. 
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‘ 


‘The army is formed on the great road from Namur, to Brus- 
sels, where the emperor is this moment going. The last report 
from gen. Pajol, is dated at Mazi, (on the road to Namur) and 
the left wing is in the direction of Trois-bras.’ 


Napoleon therefore did not anticipate at this time, the battle of 
Waterloo, but expected to proceed without opposition to Brussels. 
The following day, at ten o’clock in the morning, it appears by the 
registry, the following despatch was forwarded to marshall Grou- 


chy. 


‘In advance of the farm of Caillou the 18th June, ten o’clock in 
the morning. 
© Monsieur le Marechal. 


‘ The emperor has received your last report, dated at Gembloux; 
you speak to his majesty of but two Prussian columns which have 
passed Sauvenieres, and Sart-a-valain, but reports mention a third, 
very strong, which has passed through Gery and Gentenis, in the 
direction towards Wavres. 

‘ The emperor commands me to apprize you that at this moment 
his majesty is going to attack the English army which has takena 
position at Waterloo near the forest of Soignes; therefore his ma- 
jesty desires that you direct your movements upon Wavres, so as to 
bring yourself néarer to us, where you should arrive as soon as 
possible. You will cause the columns of the enemy upon your 
right to be followed by some light corps, in order to observe their 


- motions and cut off their stragglers. Inform me immediately of 


your dispositions and the order of your march, and also what in- 
telligence you have of the enemy, and do not neglect to strengthen 
your communications with us; the emperor desires to hear often 


from you. 
‘ Signed the chief of the staff, &c. Duc de Dalmatia.’ 


It is very remarkable, that although this despatch never reached 
the right wing, the marshall did direct his movements upon Wavres, 
and thus acted in precise conformity with the directions of the | 
emperor, as pronounced by the chief of his staff. The following 
translated extracts from various French Journals will show that 
the opinions we have advanced cvincide with those of writers whose 
situation gives them the best possible opportunity of forming a 
judgment upon this subject. 


[From the Courier Ministeriel. 
‘ Observations upon the Campaign of 1815, by Count Grouchy.’ 


‘ Much has already been written upon the campaign of 1815, or 
rather upon the battle of Waterloo, which comprises the whole | 
of it. Those great events which influence the fate of nations, al- 
most always constitute, after the result, historical questions upon 
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which the parties interested reason blindly. The world will long 
. continue to inquire why Bonaparte could not have gained the last 
battle, after having gained so many others; and some persons will 
verily believe that his former success was entirely a matter of 
chance, of accident, and that the denowement which has taken place, 
involving the extreme danger of Europe, was to happen sooner or 
later, by a kind of fatalism in political events. The honor of 
France is not concerned in this discussion. She was not conquered 
at Waterloo, since the battle was not fought with her good will; 
she mourns and weeps for the brave Frenchmen who perished in 
the duel between Bonaparte and Europe; it becomes her to mourn 
for them. As for Bonaparte, it is natural, that in the obscurity of 
exile, he should be anxious that his reputation in Europe be not 
injured by this defeat. In the day of his power, it was his policy 
to impute the disasters he experienced to his generals; and he has 
more than once, ungratefully cast an odious stain upon their cour- 
_age and devotion, in order to screen his own errors. At this day 
when nothing remains to him but the recollection of his battles, 
when it is no longer in his pewer to gratify his revenge, he is so 
much the more interested to sustain his glory in past events, and 
to preserve that great military reputation, by which it was his mis- 
fortune to bound his ambition; but he cannot effect this object 
without casting censure and reproach upon unfortunate, expatriated 
men. Can a situation more painful be imagined, than that of these 
very men, assailed in their character as soldiers by him,on whose 
account they are now suffering banishment, and compelled in de- 
fence of their honor, to prove that they have faithfully served a 
cause in which they have become martyrs? These reflections at 
once present themselves in perusing the answer of count Grouchy 
to the account published by general Gourgaud. This answer 
proves by fair reasoning and official documents, that the faults of 
the campaign, if there were faults, are to be placed to the account 
of Bonaparte; that general Grouchy neither disobeyed his orders, 
nor made the mistaken movements, nor in any way occasioned the 
loss of the battle. We shall not examine the detail of mancuvres 
which he has given upon this subject, nor discuss the errors which 
he attributes to Bonaparte. It would be somewhat ridiculous for 
a newspaper editor to sit in judgment upon the talents of a van- 
quished conqueror. It is for military men to read this new ac- 
count, and inquire whether Bonaparte did actually commit a de- 
cisive fault in remaining idle upon the field of battle of Ligny, 
during the morning of the 17th, or whether he was only conquered 
by the greatness of his own genius, because he attributed to his 
adversaries plans too vast, and tactics too bold and daring. The 
measure of the talents of Napoleon, whether more or less exten- 
sive, the perfection of his coup d’wil for war, whether more or less 
admirable, is a question of no importance. He never took a false 
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step, nor committed an error in tactics, which was in itself less to 
be regretted. 

‘ The work of count Grouchy is distinguished by a tone of frank- 
ness and elevation, plain truth without severity, which is yet care- 
ful of the glory of the celebrated chief, whose reproaches he is ob- 
liged to repel, and whom he charges with errors. This work, first 
published in America, is preceded in the French edition, by a 
note from count Grouchy’s son. Equally distinguished by his no- 
ble character and filial piety, as by his military talents, Col. Grou- 
chy, solely occupied, for three years, by the hope of restoring his 
father to the country which he has so long served with honor, ap- 
pears to have yielded only to an imperious sense of duty in recall- 
ing the memory of an epoch so fatal to his family: he is honored 
by the intercession of an August Prince, who will render doubly 
worthy of historic record, the noble courage he displayed in the 
crisis of the 20th March, by associating with it, the recollection 
of a conciliating generosity. This is a sentiment which no one can 
understand without participating in, and also extending to others 
who have been driven into exile by a law, to which the royal 
bounty has already made so many exceptions. Among the French- 
men, objects of this rigorous measure, some are recommended to 
our clemency, by their youth and experience of misfortunes, in a 
career thus early interrupted; others by the maturity of their ta- 
lents, and their former literary pursuits, which it would seem ought 
to excuse them for faults committed in a revolutionary storm. 

‘ More than one exiled general has been restored to his country! 
We earnestly desire that it may be even so with general Grouchy: 
But does a poet, and a literary man, appear more dangerous, or 
less worthy of interest? An inviolable attachment to the throne, 
a distinguished zeal in its cause, is perfectly in accordance with 
the desire to see an end to all unnecessary rigor. It is no complai- 
sance to a party to deprive them of all cause of complaint. It is 
precisely because the differences of opinion are clearly exposed, 
because the constitutionels, friendly to royalty, withstand every at- - 
tack and reject all corrupt alliances, that they should wish every 
thing to be placed upon that legal ground, which constitutes their 
strength and security.’ 


Extract from ‘ La Renommée, a Journal conducted by Messrs. 
Joui, and Benjamin Constant. 


‘ No event has ever taken place, productive of more important 
results than the disaster of Waterloo. The political consequences of 
this battle have been such to France and to all Europe, that it has 
become one of the most remarkable eras in history. After the ruin 
of this dreadful day, when the French army lost every thing du 
its honor, each one strives to be exesapt from the responsibility. 
Napoleon himself, who at the same time lost both his sword and 
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his sceptre, abandoning his companions in arms, 1s desirous to at. 
tribute his misfortune to secondary causes. It is at least in this 
spirit that the work of general. Gourgaud is written, and all the 
accounts published, have partaken more or less of it. They have 
endeavoured to cast the entire blame upon Napoleon’s two lieuten- 
ants, and this, by arguments the more unsatisfactory both in mat- 
ter and manner, as they are unsupported by any official documents, 
and deduced from plans of the campaign made after the events 
had occured. 

‘ The first thing which strikes us, is, that few of the writers have 
remarked the enormous disproportion between the French army 
and that of the allies; the one containing scarce 110,000 men, while 
Blucher and Wellington commanded 222,000 strong. Ought not 
such a numerical superiority to have great weight in settling the 
accounts of this campaign? 

‘ Count Grouchy, after four years of exile, and silent resignation, 
has just published his observations upon the work of general Gour- 
gaud, the only one which he admits has any authenticity. He at the 
same time refutes the assertions of the other writers. Attacked and 
criticised under disadvantageous circumstances, the severity with 
which he sometimes replies is excusable; more especially as he 
sustains himself by facts and official documents. 

* We will attempt a brief analysis of this work. Count Grouchy 
attributes the loss of the battle of Waterloo, to the inaction of the 
French army on the 17th, the day following the battle of Fleurus. 
It was not till half past twelve that Napoleon gave orders to pur- 
sue the Prussian army, which had been in retreat since ten o’clock 
the preceding evening. The battlejof Fleurus, won by the French 
army, was not decisive in its character, and on the morning fol- 
lowing (the 17th,) the Prussians were reinforced by 30,000, fresh 
troops (the corps of general Bulow.) The verbal instructions 
given to count Grouchy by Napoleon himself, were to follow the 
Prussians, to attaek them, and not to lose sight of them: when he 
parted from Napoleon, he supposed that the Prussian army was 
in the direction of Namur; he was soon apprised that it had re- 
tired towards Gembloux; he marched for this town, where his rear 
guard did not arrive until ten at night. It was not until the 18th, 
following, at ten in the morning, that the right of his corps, only 
32,000 strong, and pursuing the Prussian army of 95,000, who had 
eighteen hours march advance, came up with their rear guard: 
this was successively attacked and repulsed, until it reached 
Wavres. On the evening of the 17th, during the night, and in the 
morning of the 18th, Count Grouchy had sent many officers to 
Napoleon with reports of his situation and movements, all of which 
reached the quarter-master general. On the 18th, about noon, the 
cannonade of Waterloo was heard by the right wing; count Grou- 
chy was astonished not to receive new instructions; but he had 
positive orders to attack the Prussians, and supposed that he ought 
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to continue his operations, without being drawn aside by a can- 
nonade four leagues to his left, which could be no other, from the 
direction in which it appeared, but the effect of a partial engage- 
ment at the entrance of the forest of Soignes. Beside, could he so 
soon forgot what he had himself witnessed the preceding evening, 
the reproaches which Napoleon had cast upon marshal Ney, for 
having halted and sent troops to Soignes, upon hearing the noise 
of the cannonade of Fleurus, instead of marching upon Quatre- 
Bras, as his instructions directed; and his example as well as a 
sense of duty decided him, to execute strictly the orders he had 
received. 

‘It is certain that on the 18th, about seven o’clock in the evening, 
count Grouchy received a despatch from the commander in chief, 
dated from the field of battle at half past one. This despatch ap- 
proved of all the movements of the right wing; it announced also, 
that a battle had been gained on the line of Waterloo, and it was 
only in a postscript, that it directed count Grouchy to maneuvre 
upon Saint Lambert, or to show himself at the head of Bulow’s 
column. Count Grouchy made all his dispositions in comformity 
with this important order; but it had arrived much too late for 
him to execute in a way to have any influence upon the battle of 
Waterloo, he being four leagues in a direct line from Mont Saint- 
Fean. ‘The enemy was master of the direct communication by the 
left bank of the Pyle, the passage of which was defended with spi- 
rit. It was not until night that our troops effected it; and even 
supposing there had been no resistance, they could not have ar- 
rived at Waterloo until eleven at night, long before which hour 
the fate of the battle had been decided. 

‘ Not content with proving that he had executed his orders lite- 
rally, count Grouchy goes on to show, that general Gourgaud has 
been led into an error when he states that on the evening of the 
17th, and in the morning of the 18th, orders were sent to him to 
march upon Saint Lambert. He conceives it impossible, that on 
the 17th, Napoleon, who was ignorant of the movements both of 
the Prussians, and of the English, could foresee that he should 
give them battle at Waterloo. 

‘ A note of Col. Grouchy, who has charge of the publication of 
his father’s work, exposes the error of general Gourgaud, still more 
clearly, by evidence. The register of the orders of the commander 
in chief, from which he extracts the only orders given his father 
on the 17th, and in the battle of the 18th, is an unanswerable do- 
cument. He could find there but one letter, and this is the very 
letter which was not received; it is dated from the field of battle 
at ten in the morning, and commands him preremptorily to march 
upon Wavres, and not upon Saint Laméert, as general Gourgaud 
and other writers have asserted. 

‘We are entirely of opinion with count Grouchy, when he de- 
clares that he cannot believe, that a general ought directly to move 
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towards a cannonade which he hears upon his flank, when he has 
special instructions to execute from the commander in chief. The 
passive and literal obedience of orders appears to us, to be the first 
duty of a soldier, and the most certain pledge of victory. Excep- 
tions cited after a battle has been decided, prove nothing against 
the principal rule, especially when on the other hand a hundred 
instances could be cited in its support, to one in opposition. 

‘ All military men will read this pamphlet with deep interest. It 
supplies all those details which hitherto have been wanting, rela- 
tive to the campaign of 1815:* it will serve as a preface to the 
memoirs of count Grouchy, which would throw no small light upon 
the events of his time, heretofore but little understood. 

‘ We unite in the wishes of his family, from whom he has been 
four years separated, and sincerely hope that he may soon be re- 
stored to the bosom of his kindred, and crown with repose a life, 
in which, the folly of ambition and the tumult of war never pro- 
duced a single blot, and to finish which with glory, it cannot for 
a moment be doubted, no exposure to danger or suffering will be 
avoided.’ 


From ‘ L’independant.’ 


‘Many contradictory accounts have detailed the events of the 
campaign of 1815, and have distributed censure or praises to the 
actors in that memorable drama, according to the different opinions 
of their authors. Public opinion was still unsettled, when there ap- 
peared in 1818, a relation announced as having been written in St. 
Helena, and published by general Gourgaud. It was impossible 
not to see that the source from which this author drew his infor- 
mation, retained some bitterness, and that all the efforts of the nar- 
rator were designed to throw the responsibility of a tremendous 
catastrophe upon others than the chief director of all the opera- 
tions of that campaign. But many assertions contained in this tardy 
and seemingly official publication received new importance from 
divers preceding dissertations published by practical men, and with 
which they coincided. 

‘ Nevertheless, those who considered impartiality a duty, regret- 
ted to see reproaches cast upon two generals, so much distinguished 
in the French army, whose first exploits and whose wounds were 


* It-has been suggested to us, that this pamphlet contains some inaccuracies, 
which it would be proper tomention. For instance count Grouchy gives the cre- 
dit to general Vandamme, for the handsome defence of Namur, which held out 
so long against the enemy, and secured the retreat of the French army. This 
handsome feat belongs entirely to general Teste, who was it is true under the 
orders of general Vandamme, but who remained with his division alone at Na- 
mur, not exceeding 2000 strong without cannon, and which after having caused 
the third Prussian corps a loss of 3000 men, did not retire until six at night, 
when the post was evacuated, after the enemy had lost all hopes of impeding the 
retreat of our men. 
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united with our first success, whose blood, shed on numberless 
fields of battle, secured their devotedness, and whose talents were 
attested by great military exploits, by the esteem of the brave, and 
by the confidence of the chief of the army. Circumstances rendered 
this regret still more painful, for the blow was aimed at men not 
in a situation to defend themselves. 

‘The one sinking under the weight of his own glory, a sacrifice 
offered up by conquerors, little accustomed to victory, and forgetful 
of that elevated respect with which it is so delightful to render 
honour to misfortune, had seen the remnant of his life submitted 
to the chances of a law suit, and unaccustomed forms attend his 
death. His heroic shade could no longer make a reply; silent and 
indignant it reposes under the laurels gathered at Altenkirchen, 
Salsback, Dierdorff, Manheim, Helvetia, the Nidda, Mein, Moer- 
kirch, Hohenlinden, Elchingen, Ulm, the Tyrol, Jena, Eylau, 
Friedland, in the Peninsula, at Smolensko, at Moscow, the Berezi- 
na, Lutzen, and in the campaign, in France, of 1814. 

‘ If so many glorious recollections could not gain forgiveness for 
his conduct on the 16th June, at least no Frenchman should have 
had the cruelty to judge this officer with culpable precipitancy, and 
to refuse to his memory every latitude necessary for his defence. 
History, severe but impartial, proceeds less hastily than passion, 
and hazards not her judgments, as policy at once timid and ven- 
turous, hazards her proscriptions and state executions. 

‘The other general thrown by evil times at a distance from a 
country to which he has constantly done honour by his courage 
and virtues; covered with numerous wounds, which his generous 
heart had hoped to use in favour of the proscribed, dragged also 
before the tribunals, and defended like another Manlius by filial 
piety, could not until very lately, learn in the other hemisphere, the 
strictures uttered against his operations of the 17th and 16th June 
1815. He hastens to reply to them, and whatever may be our 
opinion as to the manner in which the right wing fulfilled its or- 
ders, after the victory of Ligny-Fleurus, to pursue the Prussians 
and not to lose sight of them, and to preserve a communication 
with the centre of the army, we cannot refuse to read with the 
greatest interest, the new details which the count de Grouchy fur- 
nishes on this subject. A bosom furrowed with so many wounds, 
received during five and twenty years of fighting, gives to this 
officer the right to justify ;himself, and imposes on the friends of 
their country the duty of hearing him,’ &c. &c. 


From the ‘ Censeur Europeen.’ 


‘General Gourgaud’s work has produced a great sensation, be- 
cause the place in which it was written gave it an appearance of 
authenticity, that no one thought of doubting. We see neverthe- 
less with pain, that the author has attributed the disasters of the 
[8th of June to two generals, who seemed protected in public 
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opinion as much by their misfortunes as by their services. It ar- 
gues ignorance of the French character, to endeavour to disgrace 


_ marshal Ney, and general Grouchy, when one was dead, and the 


other exiled. A relation of marshal Ney, thought it incumbent to 
answer the attack directed against this unfcrtunate commander; it 
was useless, public opinion has sufficiently avenged him. Every 
one knew that at Waterloo, as well as elsewhere, he displayed all 
the resources of his undoubted courage, and’this conviction, has 
not rendered the tears less bitter, that were shed on the tomb of 
this noble victim. General Grouchy has received the same justice 
from his countrymen. No one thought him responsible for the fa- 
tality that attended our arms. They saw with sorrow his exile 
from a country he had honoured, and the voices which demand 
his return, have more than once, in another hemisphere, afforded 
a solace to his heart. 

‘ Nevertheless his feelings have been wounded by the thought, 
that his fellow citizens, on the faith of some slight assertions, could 
attribute to him the greatest disaster that ever happened to France. 
He has endeavoured to controvert the facts, that have imputed it 
to him; and his son, a worthy defender, has published the obser- 
vations. This his justification so interesting in itself, becomes still 
more so, since it is presented to the public under the double re- 
commendation, of exile, and filial piety. 

‘ The observations of general Grouchy have been read with avi- 
dity, not that we looked for his justification, for no one accused 
him, but there was a melancholy pleasure in reviewing this terrible 
drama, and in following the divers chances with more interest and 
anxiety than if the result was not already known. That Napoleon 
committed a great fault in dividing his army, and in sending to a 
distance a corps so considerable as that of general Grouchy, cannot 
be disputed; and we will easily concede that this first fault was the 
cause of others. We must give credit to general Grouchy, who 
in guarding his reputation, and in the necessity of answering un- 
just attacks, has not been carried beyond the bounds of modera- 
tion, in regard to a misfortune, still greater than his own. 

‘General Grouchy’s work contains much precious matter for 
history, and it may even at the present day afford ample subject 
for reflection to military men. What is most important to a great 
number of readers, is that in the irremediable catastrophe which 
forms its subject, the honour of the French army remained unsul- 
lied, and, Heaven be praised! this consoling fact appears in every 
page! As to general Grouchy, his claims are known, his life speaks 
for him, the interest that his misfortune excites, the regrets that 
accompany him in his exile, are the most honourable testimony 


that a citizen can receive. 7 
‘ The day is not afar off, when justice will triumph, when general 


Grouchy will be restored to the embraces of his family, and te 


the sight of his countrymen,’ &c. 
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ArT. [V.—The History of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloisa. 
By the Rev: Joseph Berington, &c. 
[Continued.} 

(THE most curious part of the volume is that which contains the 

correspondence between Abeillard and Heloisa, and here the su- 
perior aptness of the female mind for epistolary excellence is very 
apparent. While his letters are cold, stiff, and uninteresting, hers 
abound in touches of nature that show distinctly the true state of 
her feelings. In perusing these with Pope’s epistle before us, we 
seem to behold the disjecta membra poeta, to look behind the cur- 
tain, and see the poet’s notions in all the rudeness of their first con- 
pe ge before they were clothed with the magic tissue of his 
ancy. 


A letter from Abeillard to a friend, describing his persecutions 
and dangers at St. Gildas had been shown to Heloisa at Paraclet: 
her sympathy was excited, and the idea of her husband’s sufferings 
revived the ardour of her affection, which neither absence, monas- 
tic austerities nor the selfishness of Abeillard had been able to era- 
dicate. She immediately wrote the letter which Pope has meta- 
morphosed into a beautiful and impassioned rhapsody. 


‘ A letter of consolation you had written to a friend, my dearest 
Abeillard, was lately, as by chance, put into my hands. The su- 
perscription, in a moment, told me from whom it came; and the 


‘sentiments I felt for the writer, compelled me to read.it more ea- 


gerly. I had lost the reality: I hoped therefore from his words, 
a faint image of himself, to draw some comfort. But alas! for I 
well remember it, almost every line was marked with gall and 
wormwood. It related the lamentable story of our conversion, and 
the long list of your own unabating sufferings.’* 


She then adverts to some of the particulars of his misfortunes. 


‘Who, think you, could read, or hear these things, and not be 
moved to tears?’ What then must be my situation? The singular 
precision, with which each event is related, could but more strong- 
ly renew my sorrows. I was doubly agitated, because I perceived . 
the tide of danger was still rising against you. Are we then to 
despair of your life? And must our breasts, trembling at every 
sound, be hourly alarmed by the rumours of that terrible event?’+ 

‘ For Christ’s sake, my Abeillard, and he, I trust, as yet pro- 
tects you, do inform us, and that repeatedly, of each circumstance 
of your present dangers. I and my sisters are the sole remains of 


* Soon as thy letters trembiing I unclose, 
That well known name awakens all my woes. Pope. Ep. of Abeillard. line 29. 


+ [ tremble too where e’er my own I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows close behind, &c. ib. 33. 
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all your friends. Let us, at least, partake of your joys and sor- 
rows. The condolence of others is used to bring some relief to 
the’sufferer: and a load laid on many shoulders is more easily sup- 
ported.’ 

* ‘ How pleasing are the letters of absent friends, Seneca, I re- 
member, teaches us by his own example. “ I thank you, says he to 
his friend Lucilius, for your frequent letters. By this you do all 
you can to be in my company. The moment I open your letters, 
I see Lucilius before me.” And, indeed, if the portraits of our 
friends can give us pleasure, and ease the pain of absence, by the 
weak impressions they make; what may not be said of letters, 
which speak the genuine sentiments of the dear absent friend? God 
be thanked! no invidious passion can forbid, and no obstacle can 
hinder this manner of your being present with us. On your side 
let no indifference, I pray, be a retardment to it.’} 


She proceeds to remind him that he is the founder of the Para- 
clet, and ought to superintend its concerns. 


‘Our new establishment, therefore, is strictly yours. But, can 
the young plant prosper, if it be not often watered with peculiar 
care? Weare women, Abeillard, by nature weak and delicate. 
Thus, had our society been long formed, it would still be exposed 
to much danger. But now, if you give us not all your care and 
all your diligence, how shall we brave the storm? The apostle says, 
‘“‘ I] have planted, Apollo has watered, but God has given the in- 
crease.” He is writing to the Corinthians, whom he had lately 
converted to the christian faith: his own disciple, Apollo, had then 
given them further instructions; and divine grace had completed 
the work. But you cultivate a vineyard, which you have not plant- 
ed; and your sacred admonitions are lost on an ungrateful soil. I 
speak of the monks of St. Gildas, of which you are abbot. Rather 
recollect then what you owe to us. You preach to them, but you 
preach in vain. Your words are pearls which you throw to swine. 
The treasures, which are lost on them, should be kept for us, who 
are docile, who are obedient. And you, who are so prodigal to 
your enemies, do reflect on what you owe to your own children. 
But I will say nothing of others: think only how much you are in- 
debted to me. Whatever obligations bind you to the devout part 
of my sex, are all concentred to your Heloisa.’+ 


A few reproaches of this neglect of her then follow, after which 
she continues. | 
* Yet write, oh! write, me all that I may join, 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine, &c. ib. 41. 
+ Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, &c. ib. 41. 


; Ah think at least thy flock deserves thy care, 
Plants of thy hand, and children of thy prayer, &c. line 136 
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* My Abeillard, you well know how much I lost in losing you: 
and that infamous act of treachery, which, by a cruelty before un- 
heard of, deprived me of you, even tore me from myself. The 
loss was great indeed, but the manner of it was doubly excruciat- 
ing. When the cause of grief is most pungent, then should con- 
solation apply her strongest medicines. But it is you only can ad- 
minister relief: by you I was wounded, and by you must be heal- 
ed. It is in your power alone to give me pain, to give me joy, and 
to give me comfort. And it is you only that are obliged todo it.— 
I have obeyed the last tittle of all your commands; and so far was 
I unable to oppose them, that, tocomply with your wishes, I could 
bear to sacrifice myself. One thing remains, which is still greater, 
and will hardly be credited: my.love for you had risen to sucha 
degree of frenzy, that to please you, it even deprived itself of what 
alone in the universe it valued, and that forever. No sooner did 
I receive your commands, than I quitted at once the habit of the 
world, and with it all the reluctance of my nature. I meant that 
you should be the sole possessor of whatever I had once a right to 
call my own.’ 

* Heaven knows! in all my love it was you, and you only I sought 
for. I looked for no dowry, no alliances of marriage. I was even 
insensible to my own pleasures; nor had I a will to gratify. All 
was absorbed in you. I call Abeillard to witness.—In the name 
of wife* there may be something more holy, something more im- 
posing: but the name of mistress was ever to me a more charming 
sound—The more I humbled myself before you, the greater right, 
I thought, I should have to your favour; and thus also I hoped the 
less to injure the splendid reputation you had acquired: 

‘ This circumstance, on your own account, you did not quite for- 
get to mention in the letter to your friend. You related also some of 
the arguments I then urged, to deter you from that fatal marriage; 
but you suppresssed the greater part, by which I was induced to 
prefer love to matrimony, and liberty to chains. I call heaven to 
witness! should Augustus, master of the world, offer me his hand 
in marriage, and secure to me the uninterrupted command of the 
universe, I should deem it at once more eligible and more ho- | 
nourable to be called the mistress of Abeillard, than the wife of 
Czsar.+ The source of merit is not in riches or in power: these are 
the gifts of fortune; but virtue only gives worth an | excellence. 

‘The woman, who prefers a rich toa poor man, shows she has a 
venal soul. In a husband, it is his wealth and not himself, which 
she admires; and to her, who marries with this view, some reward 
may be due, but no gratitude. It is clear that I have not miscon- 


* How oft when press’d to marriage have I said, 
Curse on all loves, but those who love has made 
Love free as air, Xc. line 75. 


+ Should at my feet the world’s great master fall, &c. line. 85. 
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strued her intentions: propose but a richer match, and if not too 
late, she will embrace it with ardour. ‘The truth of my opinion 
the learned Aspasia has confirmed in a conversion with Xenophon 
and his wife, as related by Eschines the disciple of Socrates. When 
to effect a reconciliation betwixt them, she had proposed this rea- 
soning, Aspasia thus concludes: “ When you have got so far, as 
mutually to be convinced that there lives not a better man, and a 
more fortunate woman, all your thoughts will be directed to produce 
the greatest good: Xenophon will be happy in the reflection that he 
is married to the best of women, and she, on her side, that her hus- 
band is the best of men.” 

‘ These sentiments are beautiful: they seem the production rather 
of wisdom herself, than of philosophy. But in the married state, 
should this favourable opinion be even grounded on error, how 
charming is it to be thus deceived! It produces love, and on this 
rests the surest pledge of mutual fidelity; while purity of mind co- 
operates far more efficaciously than her sister virtue. 

‘ But that happiness which in others is, sometimes, the effect of 
fancy, in me was the child of evidence. They might think their 
husbands perfect, and were happy in the idea; but I knew that you 
were such, and the universe knew the same. Thus the more my 
affection was secured from all possible error, the more steady be- 
came its flame. Where was found the king or the philosopher that 
had emulated your reputation? Was there a village, a city, a king- 
dom, that did not ardently wish even to see you? When you ap- 
peared in public, who did not run to behold you? And when you 
withdrew, every neck was stretched, every eye sprang forward to 
pursue you. The married and the unmarried women, when Abeil- 
lard was away, longed for his company; and when he was present, 
every bosom was on fire. No lady of distinction, no princess, that 
did not envy Heloisa the possession of her Abeillard. 

‘ You possessed, indeed, two qualifications, a tone of voice, and 
a grace in singing, which gave you the control over every female 
heart. These powers were peculiarly yours; for I do not know 
that they ever fell to the share of any other philosopher. To sof- 
ten by playful amusement the stern labours of philosophy, you 
composed several sonnets on love, and on similar subjects. These 
you were often heard to sing, when the harmony of your voice 
gave new charms to the expression. In all circles nothing was talk- 
ed of but Abeillard: even the most ignorant, who could not judge 
of composition, were enchanted by the melody of your voice. Fe- 
male hearts were unable to resist the impression. Thus was my 
name soon carried to distant nations, for the loves of Heloisa and 
Abeillard were the constant theme of all your songs. What 
wonder, if I became the subject of general envy!’ 


Again she reproaches him gently for his neglect. 
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‘ Having, as I said, complied with all your injunctions, I thought, 
indeed, I had great pretensions to your esteem. Even at this mo- 
ment I am a victim to your will. It was not religion that called 
me to the austerities of the cloister: I was then in the bloom of 
youth: but you ordered it, and I obeyed. For this sacrifice, if I 
have no merit in your eyes, vain indeed is all my labour! From 
God I can look for no reward, for whose sake, it is plain, I have 
as yet done nothing. When you had resolved to quit the world, 
I followed you, rather I ran before you. It seems you had the 
image of the patriarch’s wife before your eyes: you feared I might 
look back, and therefore before you could surrender your own hi- 
berty, I was to be devoted. In that one instance, I confess your mis- 
trust of me tore my heart. Abeillard, I blushed for you. For my 
part, Heaven knows! had I seen you hastening to perdition, at a 
single nod, I should not have hesitated to have preceded, or to 
have followed you. My soul was no longer in my own possession. 
It was in yours. Even now, if it is not with you, it is now here. 
{t cannot exist without you., But do receive it kindly. There it 
will be happy, if it find you indulgent; if you only return kindness 
for kindness, trifles for things of moment, and a few words for all 
the deeds of my life. Were you less sure of my love, you would 
be more solicitous. But because my conduct has rendered you se- 
cure, you neglect me. Once more recollect what I have done for 
you, and how much you are indebted to me. 

* By that God then, to whom your life.is consecrated, I conjure 
you, give me so much of yourself, as is at your disposal, that is, 
send me some lines of consolation.* Do it with this design at least, 
that, my mind being more at ease, I may serve God with more 
alacrity. When formerly the love of pleasure was your pursuit, 
how often did I hear from you? In your songs the name of He- 
loisa was made familiar to every tongue: it was heard in every 
street: the walls of every house repeated it. With how much great- 
er propriety might you now call me to God, than you did then to 
pleasure. -Weigh your obligations: think on my petition.—I have . 
written you a long letter, but the conclusion shall be short.—My 
only friend, Farewell.’ 


. The reply of Abeillard is, in the words of Mr. Berington, ‘ dry 
uninteresting and prolix.’ He exhorts his wife to pray for him, 
and sends a form of prayer to be used for the purpose. He alse 
mentions his desire, in case his enemies should succeed in taking 
his life, to be buried at the Paraclet. 

The commencement of her second letter is quite characteristic 
of an abbess and not in the least so of the passionate Heloisa: she 
thus cavils at the style of her husband’s communication. 


* Give all thou canst, and let me dream the rest. line. 124, 
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‘Iam surprised, my dearest Abeillard, that, contrary to the usual 
style of epistolary correspondence, and even contrary to the obvi- 
ous order of things, vou would presume, in the very front of your 
salutation, to put my name before your own. It was preferring a 
woman to a man, a wife to her husband, a nun to a monk or priest, 
and a deaconness to an abbot.—Decency and good order require 
that, when we write to our superiors or our equals, the names of 
those to whom we write, should have the first place. But in writing 
to inferiors, they are first mentioned who are first in dignity.’ 


She then gives him a reprimand for speaking of his own death, 
a subject too dreadful for his daughters, the good nuns of the Pa- 
raclet, to be thought of. 


* Again let me intreat you to be more considerate for the sake 
of us all: at least, on my account, do refrain from all expressions 
which, like the shafts of death, penetrate my soul. ‘The mind, 
worn down by grief, is a stranger to repose: plunged in troubles 
it is little able to think on God. To him you have devoted our 
lives: and will you impede his service? It were to be wished that 
every necessary event, which brings sorrow with it, might take 
place when least expected: for what cannot be avoided by human 
foresight, when permitted to torment us, only raises unavailing 
fears. Full of this thought the poet Lucan thus petitions heaven: 


Sit subitum quodcunque paras; sit caeca futuri 
Mens hominum fati: liceat sperare timenti! 


‘ But if I lose you, what have I to hope for! you are my only com- 
fort; deprived of that, shall I still drag on my miserable pilgrim- 
age? But even in you, what comfort have I, save only the thought 
that you are still living? All other joys‘are forbidden to me. I 
may not be allowed to see you, that my soul might sometimes, at 
least, return into its own bosom. 


She complains pathetically of her hard fate. 


‘In prosperity and in adversity my life has known no measure. 
My happiness was unbounded; so is my affliction. Hanging over 
my melancholy state, I shed the more tears, when. I view the mag- 
nitude of my losses; but my tears redouble, when recollection tells 
me, how dear those pleasures were which I have lost. To the 
greatest joys have succeeded the greatest sorrows. 

‘ And that my condition, it seems, might be absolutely desperate, 
even the common rules of equity have been perverted in our re- 
gard. For while we pursued illicit pleasures, divine justice was 
indulgent to us. No sooner was this reformed, and the holy bond | 
of marriage united us, than the hand of God became heavy on us. 

‘ Having lowered yourself to raise me, and thus given dignity to 
me and all my family, what more could be required? All guilt 
was cancelled before God and man.—Why was I born to be the 
occasion of so black a perfidy! But such has ever been the baneful 
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influence of women on the greatest men. Hence the caution of 
the wise man against us. (Prov. vii. 24.) 

‘ Eve, our first mother, drove her husband from Paradise. Hea- 
ven gave her to be his helpmate, but soon she became his destruc- 
tion.—Delila was alone strong enough to vanquish that brave Na- 
zarean, whose birth an angel had foretold. She delivered him to 
his enemies. When deprived of sight he was no longer able to 
support the load of misery, involved in one common ruin he ex- 
pired with his enemies.—Solomon, the wisest of men, was so infa- 
tuated by a woman, the daughter of the king of Egypt, as even, in 
the decline of life, to become an idolater. In preference to his 
father, who was a just man, he had been chosen to build a temple 
to the Lord: that Lord he had publicly announced by word and 
in writing, and he had taught his worship; but that worship he de- 
serted.—Job, that man of piety, had to endure the severest of all 
his conflicts from his wife. She instigated him to curse God. The 
arch-temper well knew what experience had often taught him, that 
the most compendious way to destroy a husband, was to employ 
the artifice of his wife. 

‘ His usual malice he tried also upon us. He had failed in his 
attempt while our union was unlawful; therefore he had recourse 
to matrimony. He was not permitted, from our evil conduct, to 
work our ruin; but he drew it from a source which was holy.’ 


It is impossible not to be interested by the following eloquent 
confession. 


‘I will disclose to you all the secret weaknesses of my unhappy 
heart. ‘Tell me then: can I hope to appease the divine anger; 
who, at every moment, am charging heaven with cruelty? My 
murmurs may draw on me greater vengeance: the sorrow, at least, 
of such a penitent will not avert it. But why dol talk of peni- 
tence? While the mind retains all its former attachments to sin; 
what avails the external language of grief? It is, indeed, easy to 
confess one’s faults; it is easy to put on the imposing garb of pe- 
nitence: but, Oh God! how hard it is to tear the mind from those 
affections, which were once so dear! For this:reason, when the holy ~ 
Job had said; ‘I will loosen my tongue to speak against myself,” 
that is, I will accuse myself of my faults, I will confess my sins; 
he immediately adds: “ I will speak in the bitterness of my soul,” 
These words the blessed Gregory has expounded: “ ‘There are 
many, says he, who readily acknowledge their faults; but they 
know not what it is to grieve: what should be a subject of tears, they 
relate with a face of joy.” He therefore who, in real detestation, 
declares his sins, must do it in the bitterness of his heart: his com- 
punction must at once punish what his tongue is made to utter. 

‘How rare this penitential sorrow is, St. Ambrose has also told us. 
‘‘ I have found more, says he, who have preserved their innocence, 
than who have recovered it by penitence.”—So fascinating were 
the pleasures we once indulged; the thought of them cannot give 
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me pain, nor can I efface their impression. Wherever I turn my 
eyes, in all their charms, there are they present tome. Even in 
my dreams the dear phantoms hover round me. 

‘ During the celebration of the august mysteries, when the soul, 
on the wings of prayer, should rise more pure to heaven, the same 
importunate ideas haunt my wretched soul: they seize every avenue 
to my heart.* When I should grieve for what is past; I only sigh 
that the same pleasures return no more.} My mind has been too 
faithful to its impressions: it holds up to the imagination every 
circumstance of pleasure, and all the scenes of past joys play wan- 
tonly before me. 

‘I know, the strong workings of my mind, sometimes even be- 
tray themselves on my countenance. . am heard to utter words, 
which escape unthinkingly from me.—How wretched is my con- 
dition! To me surely may be applied those plaintive expressions of 
the apostle; ‘‘ miserable mortal that I am, who will free me from 
this body of death?” Could I but add with truth; “‘ the grace of 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 

‘ This grace, my dearest Abeillard, you are possessed of: it has 
been peculiarly indulgent to you. Even the very circumstance, which 
we consider as an instance of great severity, does but announce 
the paternal goodness of God: like a skilful physician who, to cure 
his patient, does not spare the knife.—I have to combat the fer- 
vour of youth, and that burning flame, which the indulgence of 
pleasure, has raised within me. My arms are but that poor de- 
fence, which weak female nature can supply. 

‘ They, who cannotlook into my soul, think me virtuous; they think 
me chaste, because my external actions are such; when surely this 
amiable virtue only dwells within the mind. T he world may praise 
me; but before God I am worthless. He is the searcher of hearts, 
and his eye penetrates into the inmost thoughts. I am deemed 
virtuous in an age, when religion too generally wears the cloak of 
hypocrisy; when he is most loudly praised, whose actions do not 
shock the public eye. Indeed, the man, perhaps, may deserve 
some commendation, even before God, who, whatever be his mo- 
tive, abstains from "those practices, which are a scandal to the 
church, which expose the name of God to the blaspheming tongues 
of the wicked, and by which worldlings are induced to ridicule the 
sacred institutes of religion. This is, at least, a small effect of di- 
vine grace, from which proceeds not only the power to do good, 
but also that of abstaining from doing evil. Yet, afterall, what 
avails the latter without the former? It is written, “‘ decline from 


* Far other dreams my erring soul employ, &c. line. 223. 
+ I ought to grieve but cannot when I ought, 
I mourn the lover, not lament the fault, &c. ib. 184. 


j Ah wretch, believed the spouse of God, in vain 
Confessed within the slave of love, of love and man, &c. 7b. 177. 


ocr. 
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evil, and do good.” And even both can have no pretension to a 
reward, unless they be done from the motive of pleasing God. 

‘ Through the whole course of my life, heaven knows what have 
been my dispositions! It was you, and not God, whom I feared 
most to ‘offend; you, and not God, I was most anxious to please. 
My mind is still unaltered. It was not love of him, but solely your 
command, that drew me to the cloister. How miserable then my 
condition, if, undergoing so much, I have no prospect of a reward 
hereafter! By external show, you, like others, have been deceived; 
you ascribed to the impressions of religion what sprang from an- 
other source. Thus you recommend yourself to my prayers, in 
hopes of finding that succour which I look for from you.’ 


If these letters be genuine, and we see no cause to doubt it, 
they show Heloisa to have been a woman of very extraordinary 
mind as well as ungovernable passions, who loved ‘ xvt wisely, 
but too well,’ who, inthe midst of an unenlightened age attained to 
a degree of mental improvement, that would even now be respec- 
table, and surrounded by a selfish and vicious society, devoted 
herself a willing victim to that noble and disinterested passion 
which, under happier circumstances, would have made her a model 
of female virtue. With all her faults, she has been more sinned 
against than sinning, and her name has been most unfairly sacrificed 
by Pope, for the sake of enhancing the poetical glory of his own. 





Art. V.—Thoughts on the weather, by Professor Bode. 
[From the New Monthly Magazine. ] 


NHOUGH the inhabitants of our island are, I believe, pretty 

generally said by foreigners to be more frequent and anxious 
inquirers after the state of the weather than any other people in 
Europe, and this again has been adduced as sufficient proof of the 
peculiar inconstancy of our climate, I cannot but think that we 
are neither more anxious about the weather, nor have more rea- 
son to be so, than most of the nations of the north of Europe. It 
is, perhaps, not an uninteresting remark, that the southern nations 
of Europe content themselves with the same word to express both 
time and weather; whereas the northern have a distinct word for 
the weather, which may be considered as a proof of the import- 
ance they attach to it,* Not to dwell too long on a point for- 


Time. W eather. 
* French Temps Temps. 
Spanish Tiempo Tiempo. 
Portuguese Tempo Tempo. 
Italian Tempo Tempo. 
German Zeit Wetter. 
Dutch Tyd Weder. 
Danish  Tiid Vejr: 
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eign to my present purpose, I proceed to give you an account of 
Mr. Bode’s instructive and entertaining pamphlet, just published 
at Berlin, under the title of Thoughts on the, Weather. On the 
title is the very appropriate motto—‘ While the earth remaineth, 
seed time, and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and win- 
ter, and day and night, shall not cease.’ Gen. viii, 22. i 

The author says, ‘ People in general have very erroneous ideas 
respecting the course of the weather. They commonly fancy that 
it originates at a very great distance from our earth, by the pow- 
erful influence of the principal celestial bodies, and that its effects 
and consequences extend to large tracts of country, nay, even to 
whole continents, and that they produce general changes in the 
great economy of Nature.’ The author thinks that this is the 
reason people expect.or desire prophecies respecting the weather 
from astronomers, whose researches, according to appearances, 
(fallacious indeed,) are directed to the same regions; but that it 
is the business of the chymical meteorologist only to examine into 
the physical causes of the inconstant, and often rapidly changing 
course of the weather. But he gives the astronomer some hints 
towards a more solid judgment on this natural phenomenon, from 
a higher and more suitable point of view. ‘ We go too far to 
look for the physical acting powers, which determine the course 
of the weather; but they fie extremely close to us, and we are 
continually surrounded with the chymical processes of their ele- 
ments. The highest clouds of vapour and rain, borne by the air, 
do not pass above half a (German, two and a half English) mile 
over our heads, for the summits of the loftiest mountains, which, 
however, are not seven-eighths of a mile in perpendicular height, rise 
far above all such clouds. The universal air magazine of nature, 
or what we call the atmosphere, is formed within these cloudy 
regions, and receives, in continual exhalations, all the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral ingredients, detached from the surface of 
the terraqueous globe, developed and dissolved into the most 
subtile particles. Thus various kinds of gases are generated, 
which, by means of chymical mixtures and precipitations, change 
them into rain, snow, hail, dew, mist, &c. and impelled by the 
winds, return them to earth as a fertilizing moisture. But this 
whole atmosphere, in comparison with the entire mass of the 
earth, amounts to little more than the thickness of a piece of paper 
pasted on a globe one foot in diameter, or than the moisture which 
appears upon it, when it is removed in winter from acold room 
to a warm one. All the phenomena of the air and weather are 
generated in this exundation of the earth, and therefore, if small 
portions of the earth suffer by them, yet the general economy of 


Swedish Tid Veeder. 
Icelandic - Tid Vidr. 
English Time Weather. 
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nature cannot be thereby disturbed or interrupted. It is, there- 
fore, an error if a change in the position of the earth’s axis, &c. 
has been thought possible.” 

The author proceeds to show that the influence of the sun af- 
fects only the course and vicissitudes of the weather in general, 
but that the calculated influence of the sun’s beams is extremely 
unequal, owing to the temporary and local nature of the soil of a 
country, and its situation, of the air, the wind, and the actual 
stock of the above mentioned chymically compounded materials. 
But the moon, it will be said, performs its part in our weather; 
by no means so regularly and sensibly as it has long been sup- 
posed to do. The sum of all the hours, during which in the 
whole year the moon shines by night, or in the absence of the sun, 
amounts by a rough calculation to only one half of all the nights 
in the year, that is 2190 hours, or 91 one-fourth days; and from this 
must be deducted the time, in which for two or three days before 
and after new moon, it appears only in the shape of a crescent; its 
light besides is at least 90,000 times fainter than that of the sun, 
and we have therefore the less reason to expect its rays to have 
any influence on sublunary bodies.* 

Many years’ metecrological observations have clearly shown, 
that there is no certain and constant coincidence of the changes in 
the weather, with F. Moore’s periodical (monthly returning) 
distances, positions, and changer of light. As far as any influence 
does take place, yet the local and temporary state of the atmos- 
phere and its various composition, will never allow it to be deter- 
mined either before hand or according to the effects and conse- 
quences. ‘The author then takes a view of the planets and comets, 
and declares them innocent of all the bad weather on the earth, or 
at least that our intellectual sight is too dim to discern their in- 
fluence, and what is its nature. Bode places the only real cause 
of all possible changes of the weather, in the solutions and evap- 
orations caused by the sun and a chymical elementary warmth, 
over the surface of the terraqueous globe, which may here and 
there disturb the equilibrium of the air, and thus cause in particu- 
lar the origin of the winds. During this eternally active chymi- 
cal operation of the grand economy of nature, the surface of the 
earth itself is subject to natural changes. It besides suffers great 
changes from the active hand of man, from the often precipitate 
destruction of great forests, from the building of large cities, by 
which new animal mephitic and mineralogical exhalations take 
place instead of vegetable ones. With such iucessant variations 
of the gases, it is therefore almost impossible to attain to any 
precise rules in meteorology, or to certain prognostics of the wea- 


* Though insome countries it is considered as unwholesome to walk by moon- 
light with the head uncovered; yet, I believe, its alleged influence on the atmas- 
phere has not been ascribed to the warmth or light of its rays, but to its attrac- 
tion. 
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ther. The higher or lower situation of a country, bare or wooded 
mountains, will likewise contribute to cause frequently very dif- 
ferent weather in places but a few leagues distant from each other, 
Hence Mr. Bode thinks that there can be properly no such thing 
as a science of meteorology as regards the weather, and that the 
pains taken by some meteorologers to invent a theory, appears 
wholly fruitless; that the utmost that can be attained by frequent 
and continued observation, will be probable conjectures respecting 
the nature of the future changes of the weather; with the limita- 
tion, however, that they would be applicable only to districts of 
no great extent, and but for a short period of time. It is farther 
to be observed, that we cannot give the ingredients of the atmos- 
phere such a direction as we wish, and must submit to their ef- 
fects. The author further observes, than on account of the chan- 
ges that have taken place in the physical climate, and course of 
the weather for some years past; (thus in Berlin the number of 
cloudy days and nights have increased for twenty years past, as 
the astronomical journals prove;) the days hitherto marked in the 
Almanacks, as relative to the weather, such as St. Swithin’s for 
instance, cannot, at any rate, now answer. The accidents of the 
weather seem, however, to make a kind of progress, in irregular 
periods, over the surface of the earth. Hence then, as experience 
shows, the physical climate and the fertility of many countries 
become in the course of years more or less favourable; which 
however, has no connection with the astronomical climate; for the 
parallelism of the earth’s axis always remains the same. In gene- 
ral, no advantage could be expected from a certain fore-knowledge 
of the accidents of the weather. It could never satisfy the wishes 
of all, (not even of one village,) but might often impede or em- 
barrass the active, or make the weak despond; whereas, here, as 
in other things, a happy ignorance is often an excitement to our 
courage. 

‘In physical meteorology, therefore, we shall probably be obli- 
ged to content ourselves with uncertainty, and continual excep- 
tions from rules often arbitrarily laid down, and with the consoling 
consciousness that this phenomenon of Nature is also under the 
direction of an all-wise Providence, content ourselves with the 
best appliction, of that which many years experience has hitherto 
taught, and which attentive naturalists and agriculturists have 
long since known, (in relation to their own districts) or have 
collected sufficient experience to conjecture as probable.’ 





[From the British Critic. ] 


Art. VI.—A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece, 
during the years 1801, 1805, and 1806. By Edward Dodwell 
Esq. 2 vols. 4to. 1819. 


ME: Dodwell sailed from Venice in April, 1801, ina merchant 


ship trading to the Ionian islands. The first place of any con- | 
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sequence which he touched at was Corfu, at that time under the 
joint protection of the Russians and Turks. He had scarcely landed 
two hours on this island, when a firing was heard in the streets; it 
was in consequence of an affray between the Turks and the Greeks, 
which cost the lives of about seventeen of the former, and five or 
six of the latter. The Russians immediately landed five hundred 
men, to prevent more bleody consequences, and by these precau- 
tions, and the activity of Mr. Foresti, the British consul general, 
peace was at last restored. This specimen of national habits, with 
an account of the murder of a physician, his wife, child, servant, 
and two Turks, by their boatmen in their passage from Ithaca to 
Corfu, were Mr. Dodwell’s first pleasing introductions to Greece. 
The canal of Santa Maura is the haunt also of pirates, who pro- 
ceed much on the same principles as the present Italian banditti; 
a stipulated sum is demanded for the ransom of their prisoners, 
and if this is deposited at the fixed time, the utmost fidelity is ob- 
served in their liberation; if not, they return the disjecta membra 
of the unfortunate captive piecemeal to his friends. A French 
merchant in this way, not long ago, lost his nose, both ears, and all 
his grinders; the front teeth were preparing to follow, when the 
villains who practised these cruelties in terrorem, were taken and 
impaled. . 

The profession of robbing, however, is by no means dishonoura- 
ble in Greece, as the following adventure, which occurred to 
Mr. Dodwell during his stay in Ithaca, will sufficiently evince. 


‘We were not a little surprised, one day, when the servant of 
the house came in to announce the captain of the thieves and his 
men, who were desirous of making our acquaintance; the door 
opened, and about a dozen Albanians, of the wildest and fiercest 
aspect, marched in, dressed in velvet and gold, and armed as if 
they were going to the field of battle. They saluted us with a 
gentle inclination of the head, with the right hand on the breast, 
and the usual compliments of @ Acvaes cas and weAvxpova; they then 
took their seats, and without further ceremony began to smoke 
their pipes. After a few minutes’ silence, and mutual gazing, the 
captain of the thieves opened the discourse, and told us he came 
first to pay his respects to the Milordoi, and then to offer his ser- 
vices, and that of several hundred waaimaes, or brave fellows, he 
had under his command, who would follow us any where we might 
choose to lead them; being at that moment idle and unemployed, 
having lately plundered the Turks on the opposite coast, and hav- 
ing brought away every thing that was of any value. We expressed 
all due acknowledgments for the kind offers of the captain, which 


_ we however begged to decline. 


“‘ These thieves are Albanian Christians, who long exercised 
their predatory talents in the territory of the Pasha of Joannina;. 
but owing to the vigilance of his police, have been obliged to take 
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refuge in the neighbouring islands, where they have found an asy- 
lum under the protection of the Septinsular republic. They profess 
only to pillage Mohamedans, against whom they wage an eternal 
and religious warfare, in imitation of more powerful crusaders; 
they even condescend to rob on the seas, and Ithaca was the de- 
posit of their plunder. Captain Jano, their leader, is an Acarna- 
nian, and has a brother, also captain of another band, and as great 
a thief as himself.’ Vol. I. P. 72. 


The first tour which Mr. Dodwell made, led him from Ithaca 
to Patra, by Phocis and Beotia, to Athens, and thence by the Troad 
to Constantinople. In 1805, he projected a second expedition from 
Messina, and as he then <ceairad, the same country more in de- 
tail, his accounts are principally given from this latter journey. 
He was accompanied by Signor Pomardi, an artist of considerable 
merit. We can scarcely find space to follow him, step by step, on 
his very extensive route, and we must content ourselves by stop- 
ping with him at those spots which present the most interest to 
the general reader. 

At Patra he was compelled to surrender his plan of proceeding 
by way of Corinth to Athens, from the appearance of the plague 
in the Morea. If the account which Mr. Strani (our consul) gave 
of the conduct of the Jews and Albanians may be depended upon, 
we are much surprised that any part of Greece is ever free from 
the ravages of this hideous disease. ‘Those who have recovered 
from this disorder once, are less exposed to the danger of conta- 
gion; and a second recovery is almost a certain preservative. ‘The 
Jews from avarice purchase the clothes of the dead; the Albanians 
from custom plunder their houses, and both are employed to bury 
them. They have been detected dipping rags and sponge into the 
blood and matter of the deceased, and throwing them into the 
windows of wealthy houses, from a hope that by propagating in- 
fection, they might increase their profits. M. Strani once saw an 
Albanian throw a tainted sponge into the window of his own con- 
sular residence. 

The dress of the Arnauts is extremely rich. Their boots are of 
silver, sometimes gilt, and very curiously worked, and being of 
different pieces, they easily yield to the motion of the leg. They 
walk in these after the manner of our own military dandies, with 
a heavy tread, in order to make a noise and clatter. Their arms, 
which they never quit for a moment, consist of long silver-mounted 
pistols, a cutlass, and a dagger, which still among the Greeks re- 
tains the Homeric name xzayaspea, and serves, like that of Hudibras, 
for the two equally useful purposes of stabbing and scraping 
trenchers, as occasion may require. They carry also a long piece 
of wood, called Thaschik, grooved crosswise at one end like a 
wafer seal. This is a most essential part of their equipage, and 1s 
used in moments of recreation to scratch the vermin from their 
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backs; an amusement which necessarily occupies no inconsiderable 
portion of time, since they sleep on the ground, and like the Selli 
of Homer, Charles XII, of Sweden, and many other great war- 
riers, seldom, if ever, wash themselves. 

Near the end of the Kressean Plain the guide pointed toa 
cavern, in the steepest part of the rock, (called meas) in which he 
stated, that a man who had entered to steal honey, was converted 
into stone. We mention this to show how well a hint was bestowed 
on Mr. Dodwell, and how actively he endeavoured to improve it. 
He immediately conjectured that there must be a statue in the 
cave, and attempted, but without success, to ascend it. His enter- 
prise deserved a better reward than the miserable fare with which 
the bishop of Salona entertained him on the night of this adven- 
ture, gritty rice, bad cheese, and wine so resinous, that it excoriated 
his lips—this adulteration of wine with resin prevails more or less 
throughout Greece, and is considered by the natives to improve 
the quality as much as the brandy of our English merchants does 
that of Port. Mr. Dodwell with great difficulty sat upon his legs 
a la tailleure, at the episcopal table, and was reproved by the pre- 
late for the ridiculous distinction of rank which prevented his ser- 
vant from sharing their meal. The bishop’s xaacypaia, or house- 
keeper, (‘ Captain,’ says Gibbet in the Beaux Stratagem, ‘is a 
good travelling name; it stops a great many foolish inquiries,’) 
was indisposed. Mr. Dodwell was requested to feel her pulse, and 
give her some physic from his medicine chest, which, although he 
professed entire ignorance of the science, the bishop wisely ob- 
served, ‘ must do her good, because it was contained in such nice 
little bottles.’ The lady was better in the morning, and her master 
with equal wisdom, then requested a second dose, to prevent her 
from being ill again. 

But every thing which a Frank does or possesses, is marvellous 
in these countries. At Kastri, a village at the foot of Parnassus, 
Mr. Dodwell was nearly pulled to pieces for the contents of his 
tea-caddy; and when they saw him efface some pencil marks with 
Indian rubber, the grown-up persons exclaimed that he was 7ea- 
vyvasixes avSpwres, (in plain English a conjuror,) and the children 
ran away, and said he was the devil. 

Of the far-famed temple at Delphi, zo sepov xowev, commune 
gentis humani oraculum, not a trace remains; its position is not to 
be determined; even its very form is unknown; the prophetic ca- 
vern is searched for in vain, and of the hippodrome in which ten 
chariots could start at the same moment, no vestige is to be found. 
All that man in his pride had devoted to its magnificence is swept 
away, and its probable site is only to be conjectured by the eternal 
forks of Parnassus, and the perennial gushings of Castaly—but 
‘the oracles are dumb!’ Ciose to the monastery of Kalogeroi in 
this neighbourhood, is a large perpendicular fissure in the rock. 
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“The Kastriotes have a tradition that, at the birth of Christ, a 
priest of Apollo, who was sacrificing at this place, suddenly stop- 
ped the sacrificial ceremonies, and declared to the surrounding 
multitude that the son of a god was at that moment born, whose 
power would equal that of Apollo; but that the Delphian god 
would ultimately triumph over the new-born divinity. The words 
were scarcely finished, when the rock was rent in two by a clap of 
thunder, and the priest consumed to ashes by a flash of lightning.’ 
Vol. I. P. 195. 


Of the dilapidations at Athens, Mr. Dodwell speaks largely 
and strongly; we have already, in our Review of Mr. Walpole’s 
work on Turkey, expressed our unwillingness to take any part in 
this controversy, not so much from reluctance to commit ourselves, 
as from a conviction that the question is attended with such diffi- 
culties as render a suspense of judgment absolutely necessary in 
common equity. All wanton spoliation, under a pretext of love of 
the arts, we utterly abhor; but if these precious remains were ex- 
posed, as it is stated by lord Elgin’s friends, either to destruction 
by the Turks, or seizure by any other European government, 
whose influence chanced to prevail at the moment in the Divan, 
we are not sorry to have been the first to profit by favourable op- 
portunities. We cordially wish, if they could have remained there 
in safety, that our Athenian marbles never had been displaced from 
their original abodes; and we feel that a nation which is content to 
lodge them pell-mell in the miserable barn which they now occupy, 
but little deserves their possession. The feelings of the Turks on 
this subject, may be estimated by the following anecdote. 


* During my residence at Athens, the work of devastation hav- 
ing been begun by the Christians, was imitated in an humble man- 
ner by the Turks, and a large block of the epistylia of the Erech- 
theion at the south-west angle, contiguous to the Pandroseion, was 
thrown down by order of the Disdar, and placed over one of the 


doors of the fortress! As I imagined that he intended to demolish | 


other parts of this elegant edifice, which seemed doomed to de- 
struction, I took the liberty of remonstrating on the impropriety of 
his proceedings. He pointed to the Parthenon! to the Caryatid 
portico! and to the Erechtheion! and answered, with a singularly 
enraged tone of voice, ‘ What right have you to complain? Where 
are now the marbles which were taken by your countrymen from 
the temples?’ Vol. I. P. 352. 


We rejoice to hear that lord Guildford, by an honourable act 
of private munificence, has removed the disgraceful pilaster (EATI- 
NOZ EMNOIEI was the inscription which it bore) which supplied the 
place of the Pandrosian Caryatis, now in the British Museum. 
His lordship has substituted in its place a statue of artificial stone, 
made from a cast of the original figure. The monument of Lysi-; 
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crates and the Theseion were preserved from violence solely 
through their consecration to religious purposes. 

There was a laudable practice some years ago of fining dila- 
pidators. A Voivode of Athens, for the sake of the materials, 
threw down the single column which stood at the western extre- 
mity of the Olympeion; the Pacha of Egripos, demanded seventeen 
purses as a compensation for the offence. After the destruction of 
this column, the three nearest to it were heard every night dis- 
tinctly to lament the loss of their sister; nor did their terrific mur- 
murs cease till the profane Voivode was poisoned. Even now the 
temple is under supernatural protection. ‘You know where the 
sequins are,’ said an old woman, surprised to see Mr. Dodwell 
drawing its ruins with his camera obscura, ‘but with all your 
magic you cannot conjure them into your box! for a black watches 
them all day, and at night jumps from column to column.’ Why 
were not the Pacha of Egripos, and the Negro Griffin at their posts, 
when the Arimaspian invaded them in 1801? 

Mr. Dodwell made numerous excavations among the Pirzan 
tombs, and discovered many interesting remains. A night adven- 
ture in his excursion to Hymettos, we must leave him to relate 
himself. 


‘ The monastery of Sirgiani is about half a mile from the ruins 
of Elike, and one hour and forty minutes, or about four miles and 
a half from Athens. We arrived there in the evening; and, to our 
great surprise, found it completely deserted, and the doors fasten- 
ed! The prospect of passing the night in the open air, at this sea- 
son of the year, and in a spot remarkable for its humidity, made 
us take a liberty which we should not otherwise have done; but for 
which we were confident that the Aegoumenos, or abbot, would ac- 
cept our apology upon our return to Athens. With a great deal 
of difficulty, and some danger, we scaled the lofty walls. When 
we entered, the night was closing in; and a deep silence prevailed 
throughout the cells; the occupants of which seemed to have re- 
cently retired. The store-rooms were open, and well furnished 
with jars of Hymettian honey, ranged in neat order: next were 
large tubs of olives; and from the roof hung rows of grapes, pome- 
granates, and figs. 

‘The only inhabitants left in the convent were some cats, who 
seemed to welcome us in the absence of their masters. We took 
complete possession of the place, and feasted on the produce of the 
deserted mansion, which seemed to have been ae aig for our 
reception. We barricadoed the doors with great poles; and, as it 
grew dark, expected to hear the astonished monks demanding ad- 
mittance: but they did not come; and no noise during the night 
disturbed the tranquillity of our solitary. abode. We slept ina 
room, to which we ascended by a ladder, which we pulled up af- 
ter us.’ Vol. I, P. 485. 
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For several nights they used the monastery as their dormitory 
in the same manner, and, strange as it may seem, encounteréd 
neither wandering spectre, nor sleeping beauty in its deserted 
cloysters. 

The Turks of Athens are not much more enlightened than their 
countrymen elsewhere. When the Disdar saw the Parthenon re- 
flected, in all its lines and colours, by the camera obscura, he 
stroked his beard, and contented himself with repeating, ‘ Alla 
Masch. Allah!’ several times. But when some of his soldiers 


happened accidentally to pass by, and appeared in motion on the » 


paper, he became outrageous, called Mr. Dodwell, ‘ pig, devil, and 
Bonaparte,’ and told him that he might take away the témple, and 
all the stones of the citadel, but that he, (the Disdar) never would 


permit his soldiers to be conjured into the box. Mr. Dodwell, in > 


reply, threatened to put him into the box, and that he should find 
it a very difficult matter to get out again. The Turk stared with 
fear and astonishment, retired as soon as possible, and kept out of 
the way ever afterwards. By another Turk, of no small conse- 
quence, our traveller was once asked whether England was as large 
as Athens, whether we did not pass most of our time in ships, and 
go about in boats from house to house. 

Much as we have been told of the beauty of the Romaika, we 
suspect that this dance, in truth, has neither grace, elegance, nor 
activity; according to Mr. Dodwell’s account, it is nothing more 
than a heavy, clownish jumping alternately with each foot. In 
spite of lady M. W. Montagu, the modern Greek music is equal- 
ly deficient in good taste with their dancing; it is more noisy than 
harmonious. We may judge something of its style, when we 
are told that the only 8 tl air which has been completely na- 
turalized in Malbrouk—every body however sings—love, of 
course, is the principal topic of song; and they love in songs like 
these—‘ If the sky was paper, and the sea was ink, it would be 
insufficient to write down the troubles of a heart absent from the 
object of its adoration.” ‘ Oh may the mountains sink down, and 
Athens be seen, where my love walks about like a goose!’ An 
animal which of all others as its gait is most slow and heavy, is 
supposed in these countries to be the most elegant. 

An interesting adventure occurred to Mr. Dodwell, during his 
stay in Athens. The Disdar, like a second Clodius, had the rash- 
ness to intrude upon the mysteries of the female bath. 


‘ Foeminez loca clausa Dee fontesque piandos 
Impune et nullis sacra retecta viris.’ 


He was discovered; and as the insult was inexpiable, was com- 
pelled to fly from the vengeance of the outraged husbands. Mr. 
Dodwell resided at that time in the convent of the Catholic Mis- 
sionaries. One night, after all within the walls of the monastery 
had retired to rest, a stranger knocked loudly at the gate, and in 
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a voice of deep distress implored admission. It was the Disdar 
who had returned in disguise. He was for a long time refused, but 
through Mr. Dodwell’s interference, who, notwithstanding the in- 
civilities which he had received, very generously interested him- 
self on behalf of the unfortunate,exile, at last was suffered to en- 
ter. ' 


‘The Disdar, of a violent and rapacious character, was about 
forty years of age, of a noble and imposing appearance, with a 
fine flowing black beard, and habited in scarlet and gold. His wife 
was a Greek, and his family was numerous. The convent is situ- 
ated at no great distance from the Acropolis; and one of the 
rooms which I occupied was opposite to the eastern extremity of 
that fortress. When the Disdar became a little tranquillized, by 
the concious security of his retreat, the domestic affections, of 
which I should not have previously thought him so susceptible, 
began to operate powerfully upon his breast; and he warmly en- 
treated me to procure him an opportunity of beholding his wife 
and children from my window. The secret of his return to Athens 
was confined to the monks, myself, and our servants; but it re- 
quired considerable precautions to prevent the disclosure; and, at 
the same time, to obtain for the distressed individual the particu- 
lar gratification which he sought. It was agreed that I should pay 
a visit to his wife, who lived in the Acropolis, and should arrange 
with her the three stated periods of each day, at which she should 
show herself, and her children, at the eastern battlement. ‘The 
poor woman received me at first with trembling apprehension, and 
cautious reserve, and the more so from her knowledge of my pre- 
vious dissensions with her husband. After much persuasion, how- 
ever, I succeeded in conducting her to the appointed spot; where 
I showed her the Disdar, who was anxiously watching for his wife 
with a telescope, which I had lent him for the purpose. This un- 
expected sight of one whom she appears to have tenderly loved, 
was too much for her natural unaffected sensibility. She uttered 
a scream of joy, and fainted in my arms. This incident was 
alarming; for if any Turk had been passing at the moment, the 
retreat of the Disdar would probably have been discovered, or else 
I should have incurred the suspicion of an improper familiarity 
with the wife of a Musulman, and my situation would have been 
hardly less perilous than that from which I was labouring to ex~ 
tricate the Disdar. Fortunately, however, her house was not far 
off, to which I conducted her with some danger and considerable 
difficulty. | | 
_ ©When she reached her home, and recovered from her surprise, 
she expressed her gratitude in the most affecting manner; and in 
her confidence unveiled her face, which exhibited the undissembled 
lineaments of care and wo. Her eldest son, a fine youth of about 
fifteen years of age, was called in and entrusted with the secret 
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of his father’s return, and place of concealment. The same. in- 
formation was also confided to his eldest daughter, who, however, 
did not make her appearance. The other children were not of a 
sufficient age to be the depositories of such an important commu- 
nication; but they all accompanied their mother to the eastern bat- 
tlement, without being at all conscious of the purpose for which 
they went; and little suspecting that they were affording to their 


afflicted father a spectacle of unspeakable delight.’ Vol. II. P. 28. 


These distant visits were renewed daily during Mr. Dodwell’s 
stay, and a promise of continued protection after his departure 
was given by the Prior, who in the course of time brought about 
a reconciliation, and restored the Disdar to his command of the 
Acropolis. 

The birds of Athens are particularly tame: and crows, in con- 
tradiction to Apollonius, Pliny, and Dr. Chandler, not only fly 


into, and over the Acropolis, but frequently build on the Parthe- 


non. A small hawk was a constant guest at Mr. Dodwell’s din- 
ner table, till he took offence one day on accidentally burning his 
bill. The frogs still continue to croak in Aristophanic chorus, 
and the Tettix to chatter like an old Trojan. The ants of Hero- 
dotus need no longer excite our surprise, for the Athenian gar- 
dens abound with such as carry large wasps in their mouths with 
seeming facility. : 
The beauty of the Thessalian scenery is vividly described by 
Mr. Dodwell, more particularly in the neighbourhood of Ther- 
mopyle; and he certainly traversed the Vale of Tempe with a 
more favourable impression of the correctness of the accounts 
which Pliny and lian have left, of its alternate voluptuousness 
and sublimity, than we can find in the papers of Mr. Hawkins. 
At Larissa, the guide who accompanied the travellers from 
Athens, begged them, in breathless haste, to come and look at 
some horses, of such size and shape as he was certain they had 
never seen before. He was right, for these horses were camels, 
which begin to be common in Macedon and Thrace, and (we beg 
pardon both of Herodotus and Xenophon,) live on very good 
terms with their friends, the horses and the asses. At Ampelakia, 
their Greek host had lately received a most useful protection from 
the Vizier of Ali Pasha, who had not neglected to demand its full 
value in return. The document which contained it began as 
follows; ‘ We, the grand Vizier of Ali Pasha, declare that Papa- 
theodoro, of Ampelakia, shall neither be stung by the flies, nor 
bitten by the serpent.’ Such, in the oriental style, are the titles 
of the collectors of parocial rates and king’s taxes. 

We consider the journey in the Peloponnesus to be by far the 
most interesting portion of these volumes, but any attempt to 
abridge it would be unjust and endless. We had marked much 
for citation as we proceeded, but every fresh page added a fresh | 
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heap to our already overgrown materials, and we were obliged to 
desist in toto. The scholar, and the lover of the arts will, we 
doubt not, be more obliged to us for referring them:to the work 
itself, than for mutilating and garbling it by disjointed extracts. 
This expedition in parts was attended with no inconsiderable risk. 
At Ithome, the neighbourhood of which was reported to be the 
haunt of handitti, the travellers very prudently committed them- 
selves to the charge of some stout and well-armed Kleisouriotes. 
This precaution was by no means unnecessary: in passing the vil- 
lage of Alatouri, they witnessed a regular battle between one hun- 
dred and forty thieves and about as many Greeks and Turks, and 
were sufficiently near to see the movements of the combatants 
reflected on paper by the camera obscura, and to distinguish 
the smoke of every musket that was fired. The banditti, under 
the command of their leader captain George, effected a retreat to 
their strong holds. This marauding warrior some years after- 
wards entered the English service, and informed sir William 
Gell that he remembered seeing Mr. Dodwell and his compan- 
ions pass by, and that if he had not been otherwise occupied 
he should have taken them all, though as they were Milordoi he 
would nothave hurt them. He was delighted with sir William Gell’s 
accurate knowledge of the country, and complimented him by say- 
ing ‘ This Milordos knows the ground as well as if he had been a 


| thief himself! 


Proceeding in the direction of Ithome, they found another de- 
serted monastery. Oxen and pigs were in the court-yard, a fire on 
the hearth, and two cats (not white) enjoying the fragments of a 
recent dinner. But not a single human being. They wished to 
pass the night in this comfortable abode, but their guards were 
panic-struck at the silence and desolation of the convent, in which, 
notwithstanding, they persuaded themselves that the thieves were 
concealed. Accordingly, with much reluctance, they continued 
their journey to Maura Matra, on the ruins of Messene, where 
they were received in the Papa’s cottage. They occupied one 
end of a long room, while the daughter of their host at the other 
end was delivered of a fine boy in the course of the night. It was 
not however till they approached the plain of Megalopolis, that 
their situation became most critical. 


‘The villagers, seeing that we were determined to penetrate 
through the forest, where it was supposed the thieves were con- 
cealed, joined our party to the number of about twenty, with their 
agha at their head. We crossed the river Helisson, and plunging 
into a thick forest of oaks, in the course of a few minutes found 
ourselves in the presence of a small party of the thieves, who were 
secreted in the wood. My Turk Ibrahim, and one of the villagers 
of Sinano, immediately rushed upon asturdy ruffian, and with 
some danger secured him, and tied his arms together. ‘The rest, 
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being inferior to us in number, fled into the forest without making 
the least resistance, and while we were eagerly, but incautiously 
pursuing them, we were unexpectedly drawn into an ambuscade, 
and found ourselves in an inextricable labyrinth of bushes and 
morasses, and surrounded by a large band of robbers, who impera- 
tively ordered us instantly to prostrate ourselves before them. 
Some of our party, however, firing upon the thieves, we were 
answered by an immediate discharge of pistols and musketry, and 
two of our men fell, badly wounded. This was the signal for 
general slaughter, and our escape appearing impossible, and resist- 
ance useless, we expected immediately to pay dear for our incon- 
siderate temerity. At this critical moment, loud voices were heard, 
with the approaching galloping and neighing of horses; and, in 
another instant, about three hundred Turkish horsemen, headed by 
the voivode of Karitena, who was in search of the robbers, rushed 
to the spot where we stood, and taking us all for thieves, tram- 
pled some of our party under their horses’ feet: but as they were 
not long before they perceived their mistake, they recommenced 
their pursuit of the robbers; and I never beheld a more animating 
spectacle, or witnessed a more singular conflict. The Turkish 
costume formed a striking assemblage of military glitter; and this, 
blended with the gay caparisons, and gorgeous trappings of their 
horses, moving rapidly along, at times appearing, disappearing, 
and reappearing among the trees, and chequering the shade of the 
forest with sudden gleams of coloured light, formed altogether a 
rich and interesting picture. We must also recollect that it de- 
rived an additional attraction from the danger we had escaped, 
and the security we then enjoyed. Ina few minutes we came up 
with the thieves, and although they formed the main body of one 
hundred and forty Greeks, yet they were so unprepared for this 
general attack, that they dispersed, and were indebted for their 
safety to the dense intricacies of the forests, and the precipitous 
ruggedness of the mountains. Only seven of our men were 
wounded during the day; several of the thieves were badly wound- 
ed; one was killed, and five were taken prisoners, and sent to 
Tripolitza, where they were beheaded. They were badly clothed, 
extremely dirty, and had very little money or ammunition, They 
belonged to the great band of captain George Kolokotrone, whom 
we had so lately seen fighting at the foot of Ithome.’ Vol. II. 
p. 371. 


Many fragments still exist on the site of Sparta, notwithstand- 
ing the more than Gothic treatment which this city, in common 
with many of its sisters, experienced from the stupid and insensi- 
ble barbarism of the Abbe Fourmount. 

We detest the selfish spirit which induced a late antiquarian, 
who otherwise deserved well of the arts, to melt his duplicate 
coins into a pair of candlesticks; but this petty offence sinks into 
nothing before the gigantic crime of Fourmont, It is not for- 
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gotten on the spot which witnessed it. The guide who accom- 
panied Mr. Dodwell to the ruins of Sparta, after pomting out 
some detached inscriptions, carefully turned them over, and con- 
cealed them under the bushes. He did so, he said, to preserve 
them; because many years ago a French Milordos, after having 
copied some inscriptions, defaced and chisselled out the letters. 
Many fine slabs of marble upon inspection bore visible marks of 
this barbarous erasure. 

“Mr. Dodwell continued his journey until the period during 
which he was allowed to travel on parole (for he was a detenu) 
had expired. He then surrendered himself to the French gene- 
ral at Civita Vecchia, who thought this adherence to the laws of 
honour, so impossible, that he committed him a close prisoner to 
a miserable dungeon till he had inspected his papers. 

We do not find much reason to hope, from any thing contained 
in these volumes, for a political amelioration of Greece. Mr. Dod- 
well is chary of his opinions on this point. He once observes, 
‘that he never found any Turkish insolence or brutality so dis- 
gusting, as the little despicable pride and low impertinence of the 
contemptible and filthy inhabitants of Poros;’ an island inhabited by 
independent Greeks, who, though rich and industrious traders, have 
all the insolence of ‘ emancipitated slaves, and are characterised 
by an over-bearing and contemptuous manner, which is far more 
offensive than the haughty, though genteel and dignified deport- 
ment of the Turks.’ ‘This is no very favourable specimen of the 
fruits of liberty on that soil: indeed it is rather a change of mas- 
fers than absolute independence that the Greeks look for. When 
Mr. Dodwell was drawing the ruins of Thespeia, some country- 
men came round him and expressed their happiness to see him 
taking plans for the king of the Franks, Kao, xaro, wai o Tupnos xs 
nde o Ppwyxes was the burden of their self-gratulation. They liked 
the Milordoi, and were it not that we eat meat on fast days, they 
believed that we should be Christians. In spite of this liking they 
had no high opinion of our sagacity, and were willing enough to 
profit by any seeming lack of it. At Sicyon when they had sold 
Mr. Dodwell all the coins which they possessed, they went into 
the fields to pick up cows’ horns, horses’ hoofs, and bits of bones, 
which they offered to hiin as antiques. 

The mixture of languages which prevades these countries, some- 
times occasions a whimsical confusion. ‘The modern Port Raphte 
takes its name from the Araphinades of Strabo. On an island 
in this port remains an headless statue (probably of Apollo) in a 
sitting posture. Raphtes, in modern Greek, signifies a tailor, and 
this statue is called Raphton-Poula, ‘ The tailor’s daughter.’ The 
Italians following the genius of their tongue, named Mount Hy- 
mettus, Montematto, with as little preversion as could reasonably be 
expected; such as it is, however, the Greeks and Turks of Athens 


_ have adopted it by a literal translation of the Italian name. The 
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former call it TpsacBevve, the latter DelJi-dag; both of which words 
signify the mad mountain. 

Superstitions, and many of classical origin, abound every where 

in Greece: While Mr. Dodwell was one day drawing the exterior 
of a sepulchral chamber near Athens, two Turkish women wished 
to drive him away, as they had something important to do in the 
cave. Finding that neither abuse nor threats availed, one stood 
centinel at the mouth, and the other having entered and remained 
a short time, they both went away, warning him not to go in at his 
peril. His Greek servant assured him that they had been sacrific- 
ing to the Mospa: or Destinies, and on his knees intreated him not 
to disturb these fatal sisters, who were doubtless feasting on the 
banquet which the piety of the women had provided. In spite of 
these obtestations Mr. Dodwell persisted, and he found in the 
inner chamber, a cup of honey and white almonds, a cake on a 
napkin, and a vase of aromatic herbs burning. The Greek on his 
master’s return trembled violently, and crossing himself frequent- 
ly, insisted on quitting his service, assuring him that some great 
misfortune would speedily punish his daring impiety. Mr. Dod- 
well not believing that the ass who carried his drawing apparatus 
was a metamorphosed sophist, gave him the votive cake to eat. 
He perceived no change of form, but.the animal grew restive, and 
to the great triumph of the Greek, ran away kicking and braying 
till he broke the camera obscura which was on his hack. 

Every cavern about Athens has its peculiar virtues. One pro- 
vides husbands, another children, and a third, if properly vene- 
rated, assists in the accomplishment of revenge. In the latter case 
the evil spirits are to be fed, not on honey and almonds, but with 
a piece of a priest’s cap, or a rag from his clothes. A log of wood 
burnt at one end, with some hairs twisted round it, placed secret- 
ly at night before the door of an enemy, inevitably effects his des- 
truction. This curse was imprecated on signor Logotheti, the 
English agent, while Mr. Dodwell was at Athens, but the signor 
wisely counteracted its baneful influence by frankincense and 
holy water. The blade bone of a lamb, scraped, is an infalliable 
oracle. ‘The Greeks call this mode of divination rAeronavresa; the 
Scotch Highlanders, who use a very similar magic, term it Slei- 
nanachd. In Greece, as in all other countries, the principal actors 
of these forbidden rites are old women. ‘The evil eye is still fatal 
to children, and to prevent its effects the same remedies must be 
applied which were in use among their forefathers. 


‘The first place where I discovered this superstition was in the 
island of Corfu. I was taking a view near a cottage, into which I 
was kindly invited, and hospitably entertained with fruit and 
wine. T'wo remarkably fine children, the sons of my host, were 
playing about the cottage; and as I wished to pay a compliment to 
the parents, I was lavish in my praises of their children. But 
when I had repeated my admiration two or three times, an old 
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woman, whom I suppose to have been the grandmother, became 


| agonized with alarm, and starting up, she dragged the children 


towards me, and desired me to spit in their faces. This singular 
request excited so much astonishment, that I concluded the vene- 
rable dame to be disordered in her intellects. But her importu- 
nities were immediately seconded, and earnestly enforced, by those 
of the father and mother of the boys. I was fortunately accom- 
panied by a Greek, who explained to me, that in order to destroy 
the evil effects ‘of my superlative encomiums, the only remedy 
was, for me to spit in the faces of the children. I could no longer 
refuse a compliance with their demands, and I accordingly per- 
formed the unpleasant office in as moderate a manner as possible. 
But this did not satisfy the superstitious cottagers; and it was 
curious to see with what perfect tranquillity the children under- 
went this nasty operation; to which their beauty had probably 
frequently exposed them. 

‘The mother then took some dust from the ground, and mixing 
it with some oil, from a lamp which was burning before a picture 
of the Virgin, put a small patch of it on their foreheads. We then 
parted perfectly good friends; but they begged of me never to 
praise their children again.’ Vol. II. p. 35. 


Mr. Dodwell wiil perceive that our object in this review of his 
elaborate work, has rather been to draw up an article with which 
our readers may be entertained, than to exhibit a great deal of 
pseudo learning by a critical examination of the use which he has 
made of his extensive acquaintance with classical literature. It is 


-however from this last, that his volumes will acquire and deserve 


their permanent reputation; and it is but. common justice to add 
that wherever we have followed his steps we have found him 
treading on very certain ground. Other travellers have faithfully 
presented us with the topography and antiquities of these inter- 
esting countries, but we are indebted to Mr. ])odwell for having 
most successfully filled up a chasm in our literature, by connect- 
ing existing authorities with existing objects, and forming, as it 
were a Catalogue Raisonnée of all that remains, or ic wanting of 
Grecian art. We would recommend to future tourists, two very 
useful novelties in these pages; a nice orthography of proper names, 
and an accurate distinction of the ambiguous syllables by their ap- 
propriate marks of quantity. We take our leave of this author 
with every possible feeling of respect; he has presented us with a 
work of sound learning, good taste, and lasting utility. 





Art. VII.—Rhododaphne or the Thessalian Spell, a poem. Repub- 
lished at Philadelphia, by M. Carey and Son. 

HIS very sweet little poem is not sufficiently known among 

us. It has been republished more than a year, but has yet found 

its way into few of our libraries. We cannot wonder that the public 
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should be unwilling to purchase anonymous poems, when such 
reams of trash, dignified with the name of poetry, are yearly is- 
sued from the press. Rhododaphne, however, is by no means of the 
common stamp: indeed it is remarkable for having not a single bat- 
tle, castle, Indian, nor knight in the whole book—yet notwithstand- 
ing this singular deficiency it is interesting and beautiful. By what 
magic, a reader will be disposed to inquire, is such a prodigy 
produced as a fine poem without a battle or a mystery? The 
wonder is effected simply by a recourse to the too much neglect- 
ed fountains of Grecian mythology. 

Now we are aware that the mere mention of ancient Greece is 
sufficient to scare away half the would-be-readers of any work of 
fiction. We have grown dreadfully afraid of any thing that re- 
minds us of our schoolboy studies, and prepare to doze over a story 
twenty times told of ‘ Thebes and Pelops’ line, or the tale of 
Troy divihe.’ But in this instance an agreeable disappointment 
awaits the reader, who, not discouraged nor dismayed, ventures to 
open the volume. The author (or authoress rather, for we are 
told it is the production of a lady,) has taken advantage of the 
prevailing taste for the dwarf epopee or novellette in rhyme, and 
without being less purely classic has constructed neither an epic 
nor a pastoral, but a very spirited and entertaining story, enlivened 
with all the charms of beautiful imagery and animated description. 

The ground work of this tale, as set forth in the preface, is this: 


‘ The belief in the supernatural powers of music and pharmacy 
ascends to the earliest ages of poetry. Its most beautiful forms 
are the Circe of Homer, and Medea, in the days of her youth, as 
she appears in the third book of Apollonius. 

* Lucian’s treatise on the Syrian goddess contains much wild and 
wonderful imagery; and his Philopseudes, though it does‘not mention 
Thessalian magic in particular, is a compendium of almost all the 
ideas entertained by the ancients of supernatural power, distinct 
from, and subordinate to, that of the gods; though the gods were sup- 
posed to be drawn from their cars by magic, and compelled, how- 
ever reluctantly, to yield it a temporary obedience. These subjects 
appear to have been favourite topics with the ancients in their social 
hours, as we may judge from the Philopseudes, and from the tales 


related by Niceros and Trimalchio at the feast given by the latter — 


in the Satyricon of Petronius, Trimalchio concludes his marvel- 
lous narrative by saying (in the words which form the motto of 
this poem:) “* You must of necessity believe that there are women 
of supernatural science, framers of nocturnal incantations, who can 
turn the world upside down.” 

‘It will appear from these references, and more might have been 
made if it had not appeared superfluous, that the power ascribed 
by the ancients to Thessalian magic is by no means exaggerated 


in the following poem, though its forms are in some measure di- 
versified. 
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* The opening scene of the poem, is in the Temple of Love at 
Thespia, a town of Beotia, near the foot of mount Helicon. That 
love was the principal deity of Thespia we learn from’ Pausanias; 
and Plutarch, in the beginning of his Erotic dialogue, informs us, 
that a festival in honour of this deity was celebrated by the Thes- 
pians with great splendor every fifth year. They also celebrated 
a quinquennial festival in honour of the Muses, who had a sacred 
grove and temple in Helicon.’ 


Anthemion, the hero of the tale, an Arcadian youth, attends the 
festival at the temple of Love at Thespia. He has brought an of- 
fering of wild-flowers, and sacrifices them to the god with a prayer 
that the divinity will restore his beloved and betrothed maiden 
Calliroe to health—the efforts of Esculapius having failed to cure 
her of a disease which threatened her life. 


‘ Beside the altar’s foot he stands, . 
- And murmurs low his suppliant vow, 

And now uplifts with duteous hands 
The votive wild-flower wreath, and now— 
At once as when in vernal night 
Comes pale frost or eastern blight, 
Sweeping with destructive wing 
Banks untimely blossoming, 
Droops the wreath, the wild-flowers die; 
One by one on earth they lie, 
Blighted strangely, suddenly. 

His brain swims round; portentous fear 
Across his wildered fancy flies: 
Shall death thus sieze his maiden dear? 
Does love reject his sacrifice? 
He caught the arm of a damsel near,’ &c. 


This damsel is the enchantress Rhododaphne, who, #n semblance 
of a maid of surpassing loveliness, whose 


——‘ Bright hair, in the noon-beams glowing, 
A rose-bud wreath above confined, 
From whence, as from a fountain flowing, 
Long ringlets round her temples twined, 
And fell in many a graceful fold, 
Streaming in curls of feathery lightness 
Around her neck’s marmoreal whiteness. 
Love, in the smile that round her lips, 
Twin roses of persuasion, played, 
—Nectaries of balmier sweets than sips 
The Hymettian bee,—his ambush laid; 
And his own shafts of liquid fire ~ 
Came on the soul with sweet surprise, 
Through the soft dews of young desire 
That trembled in her large dark eyes; 
But in those eyes there seemed to move 
A flame, almost too bright for love, 
That shone, with intermitting flashes, 
Beneath their long deep-shadowy lashes.’ 
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should be unwilling to purchase anonymous poems, when such 


reams of trash, dignified with the name of poetry, are yearly is- | 


sued from the press. Rhododaphne, however, is by no means of the 
common stamp: indeed it is remarkable for having not a single bat- 
tle, castle, Indian, nor knight in the whole book—yet notwithstand- 
ing this singular deficiency it is interesting and beautiful. By what 
magic, a reader will be disposed to inquire, is such a prodigy 
produced as a fine poem without a battle or a mystery? The 
wonder is effected simply by a recourse to the too much neglect- 
ed fountains of Grecian mythology. 

Now we are aware that the mere mention of ancient Greece is 
sufficient to scare away half the would-be-readers of any work of 
fiction. We have grown dreadfully afraid of any thing that re- 
minds us of our schoolboy studies, and prepare to doze over a story 
twenty times told of ‘ Thebes and Pelops’ line, or the tale of 
Troy divihe.’ But in this instance an agreeable disappointment 
awaits the reader, who, not discouraged nor dismayed, ventures to 
open the volume. The author (or authoress rather, for we are 
told it is the production of a lady,) has taken advantage of the 
prevailing taste for the dwarf epopee or novellette in rhyme, and 
without being less purely classic has constructed neither an epic 
nor a pastoral, but a very spirited and entertaining story, enlivened 
with all the charms of beautiful imagery and animated description. 

The ground work of this tale, as set forth in the preface, is this: 


‘ The belief in the supernatural powers of music and pharmacy 
ascends to the earliest ages of poetry. Its most beautiful forms 
are the Circe of Homer, and Medea, in the days of her youth, as 
she appears in the third book of Apollonius. 

‘ Lucian’s treatise on the Syrian goddess contains much wild and 
wonderful imagery; and his Philopseudes, though it does'not mention 
Thessalian magic in particular, is a compendium of almost all the 
ideas entertained by the ancients of supernatural power, distinct 
from, and subordinate to, that of the gods; though the gods were sup- 
posed to be drawn from their cars by magic, and compelled, how- 
ever reluctantly, to yield it a temporary obedience. These subjects 
appear to have been favourite topics with the ancients in their social 
hours, as we may judge from the Philopseudes, and from the tales 
related by Niceros and Trimalchio at the feast given by the latter 
in the Satyricon of Petronius. Trimalchio concludes his marvel- 
lous narrative by saying (in the words which form the motto of 
this poem:) “* You must of necessity believe that there are women 
of supernatural science, framers of nocturnal incantations, who can 
turn the world upside down.” 

‘It will appear from these references, and more might have been 
made if it had not appeared superfluous, that the power ascribed 
by the ancients to Thessalian magic is by no means exaggerated 


in the following poem, though its forms are in some measure di- 
versified. 
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* The opening scene of the poem, is in the Temple of Love at 
Thespia, a town of Beotia, near the foot of mount Helicon. That 
love was the principal deity of Thespia we learn from’ Pausanias; 
and Plutarch, in the beginning of his Erotic dialogue, informs us, 
that a festival in honour of this deity was celebrated by the Thes- 
pians with great splendor every fifth year. They also celebrated 
a quinquennial festival in honour of the Muses, who had a sacred 
grove and temple in Helicon.’ 


Anthemion, the hero of the tale, an Arcadian youth, attends the 
festival at the temple of Love at Thespia. He has brought an of- 
fering of wild-flowers, and sacrifices them to the god with a prayer 
that the divinity will restore his beloved and betrothed maiden 
Calliroe to health—the efforts of Esculapius having failed to cure 
her of a disease which threatened her life. 


‘ Beside the altar’s foot he stands, ¢ 
And murmurs low his suppliant vow, 
And now uplifts with duteous hands 
The votive wild-flower wreath, and now— 
At once as when in vernal night 
Comes pale frost or eastern blight, 
Sweeping with destructive wing 
Banks untimely blossoming, 
Droops the wreath, the wild-flowers die; 
One by one on earth they lie, 
Blighted strangely, suddenly. 

His brain swims round; portentous fear 
Across his wildered fancy flies: 
Shall death thus sieze his maiden dear? 
Does love reject his sacrifice? 
He caught the arm ofa damsel near,’ &c. 


This damsel is the enchantress Rhododaphne, who, in semblance 
of a maid of surpassing loveliness, whose 


——‘ Bright hair, in the noon-beams glowing, 
A rose-bud wreath above confined, 
From whence, as from a fountain flowing, 
Long ringlets round her temples twined, 
And fell in many a graceful fold, 
Streaming in curls of feathery lightness 
Around her neck’s marmoreal whiteness. 
Love, in the smile that round her lips, 
Twin roses of persuasion, played, 
—Nectaries of balmier sweets than sips 
The Hymettian bee,—his ambush laid; 
And his own shafts of liquid fire — 
Came on the soul with sweet surprise, 
Through the soft dews of young desire 
That trembled in her large dark eyes; 
But in those eyes there seemed to move 
A fiame, almost too bright for love, 
That shone, with intermitting flashes, 
Beneath their long deep-shadowy lashes.’ 
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Rhododaphne. 


She offers him consolation, in language most heterodox at the 


half her own wreath. 


—‘ Flowers may die on many astem; 
Fruits may fall from many a tree; 
Not the more for Joss of them 
Shall this fair world a desert be: 
Thou in every grove wilt see 
Fruits and flowers enough for thee. 
Stranger! I with thee will share 
The votive fruits and flowers [ bear, 
Rich in fragrance, fresh in bloom; 
These may find a happier doom: 

If they change not, fade not now, 
Deem that love accepts thy vow.’— 


Anthemion, mistrustless of the maid, accepts her flowers and 
offers them with her sacrifice—the dissevered flowers entwine and 
blend again upon the altar—she declares his sacrifice is accepted, 
and again with eloquent sophistry inculcates the folly and impos- 
sibility of constancy. He remains faithfyl, however, to his Calli- 
roe, and after his accepting a flower from Rhododaphne they part. 

Anthemion wandering listless and sad among the dancing choirs, 
is met by an aged man that explains to him the true character of 
his new acquaintance.— 


—‘ What evil,’—thus the stranger spoke,— 
‘ Has this our city done to thee, 
Ijl-omened boy, that thou should’st be 
A blot on our solemnity? 
Or what Alastor bade thee wear 
That laurel-rose, to love profane, 
Whose leaves, in semblance falsely fair 
Of love’s maternal flower, contain 
For purest fragrance deadliest bane?* 


The youth explains how innocently he received the flower, and 
the old man describes its baleful qualities. 


—‘ Qh youth, beware! that laurel-rose 
Around Larissa’s evil walls 
In tufts of rank luxuriance grows, 
Mid dreary valleys, by the falls 
Of haunted streams: and magic knows 
No herb or plant of deadlier might, 
When impious footsteps wake by night 
The echoes of those dismal dells, 
What time the murky midnight dew 
Trembles on many a leaf and blossom, 
That draws from earth’s polluted bosom 
Mysterious virtue, to imbue 
The chalice of unnatural spells. 









* These roses were not true roses: they were flowers of the wild laurel, which 
men call rhododaphne, or rose laurel. It is a bad dinner for either horse or ass, 
the eating of it being attended by immediate death. Lucianus. 
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Rhododaphne. 61 


He also instructs Anthemion how to get rid of the spell con- 
nected with it, for which purpose he is to seek the river side, and 
with averted face 


Give to the stream that flower, nor look 
Upon the running wave again, &c. 


— Anthemion does as he had been advised, but is tempted by the 
sound of a voice, resembling his Calliroe, as “if in the last extremity 
of drowning—he turns his head— 


‘ The sun upon the surface bright 
Poured his last line of crimsom light, 
Half-sunk behind the hill: 

But through the solemn plane-trees past 
The pinions of a mightier blast, 

And in its many-sounding sweep, 
Among the foliage broad and deep, 
Aerial voices seemed to sigh, 

As if the spirits of the grove 

Mourned, in prophetic sympathy 

With some disastrous love. 


We pass rapidly over the pages, because the story does not bear 
abridging, and this notice of the poem is intended to invite to a 
perusal of it, not te supply its place. Anthemion again encounters 
the enchantress, and again resists her wiles, but does not escape 
without a kiss fraught with poison to all lips that might thereaf- 
ter press his own. With this spell, he seeks unwittingly his home 
and his beloved Calliroe—a spell laid on him by a power which 
the authoress intimates, retains its witchery even in this laggard 
age of plain fact and dull realities. 


‘Magic and mystery, spells Circzean, 
The Siren voice, that calmed the sea, 
And steeped the soul in dews Lethzan: 
The enchanted chalice, sparkling free 
With wine, amid whose ruby glow 
Love couched, with madness linked, and wo; 
Mantle and zone, whose woof beneath 
Lurked wily grace, in subtle wreath 
With blandishment and young desire 
And soft persuasion, intertwined, 
Whose touch, with sympathetic fire, 
Could melt at once the sternest mind; 
Have passed away: for vestal truth 
Young fancy’s foe, and reason chill, 
Have chased the dreams that charmed the youth 
Of nature and the world, which still, 
Amid that vestal light severe, 

Our colder spirits leap to hear 

Like echoes from a fairy hill. 

Yet deem not so. The power of spells 
Still lingers on the earth, but dwells 

In deeper folds of close disguise, 

‘That baffle reason’s searching eyes; ° 
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Rhedodaphne. 


Nor shall that mystic power resign 

To truth’s cold sway his webs of guile, 
Till woman’s eyes have ceased to shine, 
And woman’s lips have ceased to emile, 
And woman’s voice has ceased to be 

The earthly soul of melody. 


He finds her, whom he had almost despaired again to see alive, 
perfectly restored to health. 


‘Oh, joy! 

The maid he left so fast consuming, 
Whom death, impatient to destroy, 
Had marked his prey, now rosy-blooming, 
And beaming like the morning star 
With loveliness and love, has flown 
To welcome him: his cares fly far, 
Like clouds when storms are overblown; 
For where such perfect transports reign 
Even memory has no place for pain. 

The poet’s task were passing sweet, 
If, when he tells how lovers meet, 
One half the flow of joy, that flings 
Its magic on that blissful hour, 
Could touch, with sympathetic power, 
His lyre’s accordant strings. 
It may not be. The lyre is mute, 
When venturous minstrelsy would suit 
Its numbers to so dear a theme: 
But many a gentle maid, I deem, 
Whose heart has known and felt the like, 
Can hear, in fancy’s kinder dream, 
‘The chords I dare not strike.’ 


The reader can but anticipate that he forgets Rhododaphne’s 
fatal kiss. 


Oh! he has kissed Calliroe’s lips! 

And with the touch the made grew pale, 
And sudden shade of strange eclipse 
Drew o’er her eyes its dusky veil. 

As droops the meadow-pini its head, 

By the rude sithe in summer’s prime 
Cleft from its parent stem, and spread 

On earth to wither ere its time: 

Even so the flower of Ladon faded, 
Swifter than when the sun hath shaded 
In the young storm his setting ray, 

The western radiance dies away. 

Though pity’s self has made thy breast 

its earthly shrine, Oh gentle maid! 

Shed not thy tears, where love’s last rest 
Is sweet beneath the cypress shade; 
Whence never voice of tyrant power, 
Nor trumpet-blast from rending skies, 
Nor winds that howl, nor storms that lower, 
Shall bid the sleeping sufferer rise. 

But mourn for them, who live to keep 
Sad strife with fortune’s tempests rude; 
Fr them, who live to toil and weep 
Tn loveless, joyless solitude;’ &c. 
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If enough has not been by this time shown to recommend this 
delightful poem to the reader, his patience would be but sorely 
taxed to pursue the subject further, and to those who feel for the 
hapless lovers in the tale, more need not be said to incite them te 
read the sequel in the book itself. Merely intimating therefore, 
that three cantos yet remain still more beautiful than those from 
which the extracts have been made, and that Calliroe is restored 
to life and happiness, we close this very hasty account of a work 
which is part*zularly worthy of the attention of the youthful poets of 
this country, because it affords a striking proof that border-wars, 
or fairy legends, or scenes of Indian massacre, are not at all neces- 
sary as the ground work of popular and interesting poetry. The 
history of ancient Greece abounds in subjects admirably fitted to 
be interwoven with the sweetest dreams of romance, and to sus- 
tain the most delightful embellishment of sentiment and fancy; and 
such themes possess this peculiar advantage, that it is impossible 
to pursue them or to employ the mind about them—such is the 
charm of classical antiquity—without refining the taste and en- 
riching the imagination. K. 





Art. VIII.—Agricultural Societies. 


A MONG the associations for the very laudable purpose of pro- 

moting agricultural knowledge, no one is more conspicuous for 
zealous activity, and practical usefulness, than the Agricultural 
society of Jefferson County, New York. The excellent plan adopt- 
ed by this institution, of stimulating rural industry by premiums 
publicly bestowed is known to have the happiest effects, and the 
manner in which it is managed, gives dignity and interest to those 
rustic occupations, that are too often deemed unworthy the atten- 
tion of the wealthy and refined inhabitants of our cities. 

The ‘ proceedings of the second cattle show and fair, &c. held 
September 1819’ are now before us, and we make the following 
extracts to show the manner in which those affairs are conducted. 


‘ The second cattle show and fair of the Fefferson County Agri- 
cultural Society, was holden at the village of Watertown, on the 
28th and 29th days of September last. 

‘ The exhibition of stock and domestic manufactures far exceed- 
ed that of the last year. 

‘ The stock was principally young, but of a superior quality, and 
evinced an attention to this important branch of agriculture, sur- 
passing the most sanguine expectation. It afforded strong evidence 
that our farmers are not unmindful of their true interest, and was 
a sure presage of their future prosperity. 

‘The specimens of domestic manufactures were of a superior 
kind, a few of which have been particularly noticed, by the com- 
mittee on that subject, in their report, and they observe, generally, 
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that too much praise cannot be bestowed on the improvements 
made: in this most useful of all employments. 

‘ At 12 0’clock, on the 28th, the committees of the society enter- 
ed on the various duties assigned them. The president, with the 
officers of the society, attended during the day, and superintended 
the proceedings. 

‘Our farmers improved this day in receiving and conveying in- 
formation, on the various subjects which occupy their attention 
during the year, and thus profiting by each others experience, 
which is among the most important objects of the society. 

‘The proceedings on the 29th, commenced by a plowing match 
with horses, and one with oxen. 

‘ Here was a laudable contest between farmers, as to the best and 
most expéditious plowing of a quarter of an acre of land.—The 
spot selected was favourable, and the number that entered the list 
was large.—The sound of the drum was the signal for starting— 
and here commenced a trial of skill and diligence seldom wit- 
nessed. 

* After the plowing match, a procession was formed, and marched 
to the court house, accompanied by the excellent band belonging 
to the 2d U.S. Infantry, whose services as heretofore were po- 
litely offered by Col. Brady. 

‘ The exercises at the court house, commenced by prayer, by 
the Rev. Mr. Banks, of Watertown. 

‘ The first Vice President, maj. gen. Brown, of the U. S. army, 
then addressed the society as follows:’ &c. 


The speech of Vice President Brown, is a plain practical ad- 
dress, containing the result of much actual survey and experience, 
within the limits of Jefferson County: the facts mertioned in 
the two following extracts are very interesting to farmers in all 
parts of the country. 


‘ As the lands, which I have had under cultivation, have always 


been adapted peculiarly to wheat, what I know of the produce or 
value of leguminous crops is by way of experiment. I have de- 
rived but little profit from any of the family, except from peas 


and potatoes, but as fertilizers of the soil. 1am, however, con-— 


vinced, that carrots may be cultivated to great account, and par- 
ticularly upon the deep and moist loams, of which I have been 
speaking. I have found this nutritious vegetable the most certain 
of the root crops to give a rich return for the labor bestowed in 
cultivating it. A supply of it on every farm, to aid in fattening 
such of our animals as are to be disposed of in the fall and in 
passing the remainder through the winter, would add much to the 
wealth of the county. Every farmer can prepare a sufficient amount 
of soil for carrots, for, it will be found, if the ground, in which 
the seed is placed, is in a proper state, that it will not require 
many acres to supply the most extensive farm in the county. 
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‘ My rule has been to prepare perfectly in the fall a rich soil, 
ene foot in depth. As early in the spring as I found the ground 
settled and in a state to be moved, I gave it another dressing, and 
put in my seed about three times as thick as I desired the plants 
to stand, in rows nine inches apart. When the plants came toa 
proper state for hoeing, a small hoe was passed between the rows 
to loosen up the soil and clear out such weeds as appeared; and 
at this hoeing, a part of the superfluous plants were pulled up to 
open the ground by the sides of the remainder. At the next 
hoeing, say from two to four weeks according to the season, the 
remaining plants, which could be spared, were drawn out, being 
careful to leave the strong ones standing. The crop required but 
little attention after this. If heavy rains fell, the ground between 
the rows was stirred as deep and as near to them as could be done, 
with safety to the roots. Under such cultivation, I should not 
deem it presumptuous to expect from three to five hundred bush- 
els per acre, as an average crop. The produce of my experiment 
last year gave at the rate of nine hundred and sixty bushels the 
acre. 

‘Upon grass husbandry or the cultivation of artificial grasses, 
as a principal means of raising and fattening animals, and giving 
profit from a dairy, I shall not detain you long. I am aware how 
deeply this branch of the subject enters into whatever concerns 
the interest of rural economy; but, being very little skilled in it, 
I shall detain you with but few remarks. I have under my eye 
gentlemen so deeply versed in this business, that it would be un- 
necessary to name them to make them better known to this assem- 
bly. At our next annual meeting the interests of this society and of 
agriculture may be much promoted by listening to the instruction, 
which some one of these sound practical men can give upon grass 
husbandry, and the best method of feeding and raising domestic 
animals. This is a subject very interesting to a county like ours, 

which encompasses so much grass land. [I have it from unques- 
tionable authority, that the* town of Steuben received the last sea- 
son, for its surplus butter alone, more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars; and that Vernon received for cheese, sent from that town, 
upwards of twenty-two thousand.’ 


The committe appointed to award premiums on Tillage, state 
in their report, 

‘ Their tour through various parts of the county was above 250 
miles; they visited 14 towns; viewed 75 farms: and examined 
more than 200 different articles which were presented for pre- 
miums. 

‘From what your committee have seen they cannot be deceived, 
when they say, that the effects already produced by this society 
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are very apparent. Whilst they were surprised, they were highly 
gratified, with discovering a laudable ambition to excel and a spirit 
of honourable rivalship awakened in many parts of the county, 
which are the surest evidences of the advancement of our agri- 
cultural interest and presages of the approach of that day, in which 
this county will take that high standing among the counties of 
this state, to which, from her local situation, her climate, “her soil 
and her mineral and fossil productions she is capable of being 
raised.’ 


The list of premiums on tillage comprises one, of silver spoons, 
valued at six dollars, for the best farm in each of the thirteen 
townships, or towns, in the county; for the best managed farm in 
the county, a silver pitcher, valued at forty dollars, for the best 
nursery in the county, a silver cup valued at 10 dollars, for the 
best orchard, a similar premium, and for the best corn on one acre. 
And sixteen others for various excellencies. 

The premiums on stock were twenty-five. Those on domestic 
manufactures were 


1. Job Babcock, Jr. Adams—best 12 yards of woollen cloth 
not less than 3-4 yard wide, manufactured in the family 
of the person exhibiting the same, Spoons, - $ 12 
2. Daniel Kinney, Rodman—Do. Do. second best, Do. 8 
3. Harriet Richardson, Watertown—best 15 yards flannel of 
domestic manufacture, not less than 1 yard wide, Do. 8 
4, Frederick Tyler, Rutland—Do. Do. second best, Do. 6 
5. C. B. Fish, Rutland—best 15 yen of Lacaaiay cloth wo- 


men ware, Do. - 6 

6. Harriet Richardson, Wstnniiiresibeid ten run of wniihine 
yarn, Do. - eas (fe See 6 

7. Anson Moody, Rodman—best carpeting not less than 25 
yards, Do. - ais ite Tae - i Bt 8 

8. Nancy Fletcher, Watertown—best specimen of straw hats 
and bonnets, silver cup, - - - 10 

9. Lucius Gould, Lorrain—best cheese not less than twenty 
weight, silver sugar-tongs, : - 4 

10. George White, Rutland—best one hundred weight of. 
maple sugar, Spoons, - - 8 

11. David Canfield, Champion—greatest quantity of Do. 
1,050 lbs. Do. - ~ 6 

12. Ann Brown, Bromauiiie Mapes currant wine, not less than 
hen gallons, sugar-tongs, - - - - 5 

13. Daniel W. Eames, Rutland—Most useful invention in 
agriculture or manufactures. Spoons, - 8 


or 


14, John Mc Mullen, Brownville—best plough, dager: tony: 


_15. Miss Ann Choats, Brownville—2d best bonnet, silver 
spoons, - - - - . 6 
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Walsh’s Appeal, &c. 67 


‘The premiums being distributed, the procession was again 
formed and marched to the large building, lately erected for a 
paper mill, by Mr. Caswell, for the better accommodation of so 
numerous an assembly, (the successful candidates being formed 
by themselves,) where a dinner in true farmer style was prepared. 

* At the head of the table was placed the bust of Washington 
and the Declaration of independence, with a fac simile of the hand 
writing of those brave men who adopted it. The room was deco- 
rated with some of the finest vegetables of different descriptions, 


the produce of the past season. 
‘ The greatest order prevailed and the society adjourned at an 


early hour.’ 





Art. IX.—An Appeal from the fudgments of Great Britain, res- 
pecting the United States of America. By Robert Walsh, Junr. 


N a recent number of the London ‘ Antijacobin Review’ the 

Editors of that journal take occasion to remark upon the inter- 
nal embarrassments suffered by the ‘ American Republic’, ‘ from 
which,’ they add ‘ we hope she will not soon recover.’ 

This uncharitable sentiment is, we confidently trust, not recip- 
rocated. It is the wish at least, if circumstances forbid the hope, 
of most of the citizens of our republic, that Britain may be able 
to avert the dreadful evils which her ‘ internal embarrassments’ 
now threaten to produce. And if we thought Mr. Walsh’s book 
calculated to kindle or to keep alive a spirit of animosity between 
the two countries we should not take so much pleasure in applaud- 
ing it. But we cannot but hope that it will lay the foundation of a 
better mutual understanding, and tend materially to abate that ac- 
rimonious feeling which has been fostered by the continued sneers 
and reproaches of our transatlantic friends. This effect will be pro- 
duced, we trust, by the twofold influence of the lesson of caution 
and forbearance which they will derive from having the conviction 
brought home to them of the extreme vulnerability of their own 


institutions—a circumstance to the existence of which they seem 


to have hitherto remained wilfully blind—and the greater self re- 
spect with which it will inspire us as to certain particulars on 
which we have been accustomed to consider ourselves obnoxious 
to some degree of censure. 

It is not to be expected that the arrogance of their national pride 
will be abated, but surely our assailants must see the absurdity of 
their charges against us when they find that similar and higher evi- 
dence can easily be found to substantiate accusations infinitely more 
grievous against themselves, The dilemma is presented to them 
from which as logicians they cannot escape; either your country is 
much more guilty than ours, and therefore it is not for you to utter 
reproaches, or else the evidence is unsound and fallacious, aad 
consequently your invectives against us are totally unsupported 
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by proof. Candid and liberal men therefore who, not having duly 
weighed the testimony, have been persuaded to adopt the views of 
our libellers in the Quarterly Review, cannot but be favourably 
influenced by an appeal of this character. And as reproaches that 
are felt to be not entirely groundless, irritate the most deeply— 
we shall feel less susceptibility hereafter to the reiteration of ob- 
loquy which we have become convinced is perfectly undeserved, 
It is from these considerations we infer that the appeal, besides 


its vindicatory effect on the continent of Europe will have a paci- | 


fic tendency even as regards the literary intercourse between 
Great Britain and the United States. But even should the reverse 
prove to its consequence—if ill will should be aggravated, and the 


renewal of pacific relations further postponed—we must recollect | 


the warfare was commenced on the other side, and its sin hes not 
at our door, but at their's who wantonly provoked it. If our defence 
prove a battery as well as a rampart, it is obvious that it could not 
well be one without acting also as the other, and as on our side 
hostilities began late and are carried on with reluctance, whenever 
our assailants are willing to lay down the inamicable pen we shall 
no doubt cheerfully adopt the amnesty and faithfully observe its 
terms. 

We have been accustemed so long to read, in English publica- 
tions, of the debate in congress upon declaring the United States 
to be the most enlightened nation in the world, without any con- 
tradiction on our part, that to many among us, as well as to most in 
Europe it will be matter of some surprise to learn that the nation- 
al archives show the circumstances on which the story has been 
founded were not such as can fairly support any charge of nation- 
al vanity. Mr. Walsh has thus elucidated this hitherto unpleasant 
subject: 


‘ We have seen that the Edinburgh Review talks of “ the /udi- 
crous proposition of the American congress to declare herself the 
most enlightened nation on the globe.” The Quarterly Review 
also, in the critique of Inchiquin’s letters, descants scoffingly on 
this supposed proposition, and avers that it was withdrawn, “ only 
through fear of giving umbrage to the French convention.” Mr. 
Alexander Baring refers to it, in his pamphlet on the Orders in 
Council, saying, that ‘ the Americans gravely debated once in con- 
gress, whether they should style themselves the most enlightened 
people in the world;”’ but he tempers the pungency of the allusion, 
by relating how adistinguished member of the house of commons, 
Mr. Wilberforce, seriously declared iu his place, and was no doubt 
as seriously believed, “‘ that Great Britain was too honest to have 
any political connexions with the continent of Europe.” By a na- 
tural progression, or diversity of reading, the story now goes, as 
the British critic has it—‘* that the Americans debated during 
three successive days, whether they were not the greatest, wisest, 
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bravest, most ingenious, and most learned of mankind!” This is the 
shape in which it will, doubtless, be embalmed by the British his- 
torians. 

* Let us attend now to the facts of the case, as they are apparent 
upon the face of the printed debate, and remain notorious to all 
who followed the course of our public affairs at the time. 

‘ The French revolution had divided the American people into 
two great parties; the one disposed for an intimate alliance with 
France; the other averse from any connexion with the new repub- 
lic, and more amicably affected to Great Britain. General Wash- 
ington, by adopting and maintaining the policy of neutrality be- 
tween the belligerent powers of Europe, and by giving his counte- 
nance and offictal sanction to Jay’s treaty, so called, of 1795, with 
Great Britain, had rendered himself obnoxious to the leaders of 
that division of our politicians who favoured her enemy, and wouid 
have renounced her trade. Their antagonists in congress were 
fortified in their dislike and dread of the French republic, and 
their predilection for the most friendly political intercourse and 
free commercial relations, with Great Britain, by the ill-judged 
machinations and intemperate language of the French representa- 
tives in this country, and the open support which the French go- 
vernment lent to the most insulting trespasses upon our national 
sovereignty. 

* General Washington having announced his resolution to retire 
into private life, an election fora successor to the chief magistravy 
took place in 1796, and gave new animation to the feelings and 
plans just mentioned. At the close of the year, while this election 
was raging, if I may be allowed the term, Washington delivered 
his farewell address to the federal legislature, and in the house-of 
representatives a committee composed of five members, three of 
whom were friends of his administration, was appointed to prepare 
an answer to his speech. The draught of an answer which this 
committee reported, contained the following paragraph. ‘“ The 
spectacle of a whole nation, the freest and most enlightened in the 
world, offering, by its representatives, the tribute of unfeigned ap- 
probation to its first citizen, however novel and interesting it may 
be, derives its lustre from the transcendant merit of which,” &c. 
The phrase which I have put in italics found its way into the 
draught, from the desire of the committee to place Washington 
at the highest elevation possible, in opposition to the designs of 
some zealots of party in congress, who aimed at diminishing the 
lustre of his personal reputation, and the credit of his system of 
politics. Moreover, France had not long before asserted for her- 
self the pre-eminence over all nations in freedom and political in- 
telligence; and the authors of the draught, with those of the same 
side in congress, were eager to countervail this, as well as every 
other overweening pretension, which might enhance her influence 
in the United States. : 
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‘Mr. Sitgreaves, one of the most distinguished members of the 
anti-gallican party, explained to the house that “ the light spoken 
cf was political light, and had no reference to arts, science, or li- 
terature; that it was intended to make the compliment stronger to 
general Washington, and was to be regarded as a matter entirely 
domestic, and not as a public act for foreign nations.”’ ’ 

‘ The answer at large brought into view the main political ques- 
tions which agitated the country, and expressed an unqualified ap- 
proval of Washington’s official career. A debate arose upon the ge- 
neral strain of it, which lasted two days. It turned chiefly upon 
the point of ‘‘ the wisdom and firmness” of his administration, in 
reference to England and France, and embraced the investigation 
of all our relations with the latter power. Objection had been im- 
mediately made to the phrase which has furnished so much sport 


to the British wits, not only by the opposition, but by several of — 


the most decided federal members. One of these, Mr. Thatcher, 
finding that it interfered with the principal purpose of obtaining an 
appearance of unanimity in the homage to Washington and his 
course of policy, moved, at length, after it had been discussed with 
some copiousness, though incidentally, that the words “ spectacle 
of a whole nation the freest and most enlightened,” should be 
amended so as to read “ the spectacle of a free and enlightened 
nation,’ —which was carried without a division. In the course of 
the debate, a suggestion was, indeed, made, in the way of excep- 
tion, that the use of the superlative would give umbrage to France; 
but this consideration must have proved the reverse of dissuasive 
for the majority, in the state of their feelings towards that power, 
with whom they so soon afterwards came to open war. They con- 
curred in the amendment with such readiness, from the two-fold 
motive of facilitating the adoption of the material parts of the an- 
swer, and avoiding what might have the air of national arrogance. 

‘ Thus we see that the famed “* proposition of congress to declare 
America the freest and most enlightened nation on the globe,”— 
the “* act of congress by which the Americans established that they 
are the most enlightened people of the world,”—was no more than 
an occasional phrase, hazarded by a committee in the draught of a 
domestic paper, for purposes distinct from that of glorifying the 
nation; which phrase, though equally suited to favourite aims of 
the majority of congress, was disavowed and rejected by that ma- 
jority, chiefly because it savoured of presumption, and seemed to 
infringe upon strict national decorum. The transaction argues, on 
the whole, in the congress, sentiments opposite to those which it 
has furnished the English writers occasion to impute; and, when 
we advert to the nature of the dispositions towards England, which 
were mingled with its origin, we must find their representations 
still more ungracious and illiberal. An instance of the same scru- 

ulousness is certainly not to be found in the annals of the British 
parliament. I refer to the answers of that body to the speeches 
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from the throne, and to the votes of thanks as presented by the 
speaker,—particularly the last, Mr. Abbot,—to the public servants 
whom it has distinguished, for self-applause and claims of national 
superiority, beyond which, no intoxication of pride, or reason of 
state can ever, in the civilized world, carry national pretensions. 
This reference from an American will, perhaps, be thought a very 
deficient measure of recrimination; but it is to be borne in mind, 
that, however transcendant may be the British nation, in all re- 
spects, in the comparison with her “kinsmen of the west,” her 
pre-eminence, in valour and science at least, over the other nations 
of Europe, is not so far incontrovertible and notorious, as that, 
while constantly asserting it herself, she can, without inconsistency 
or assurance, make a standing jest of the singlé example of exal- 
tedness which she charges upon the American congress. 

‘The obnoxious phrase in the draught of the American com- 
mittee was, in fact, warrantable in itself, and might have been 
adopted, as it was meant, with perfect propriety. The committee 
had in view civil and religious freedom combined, and the diffu- 
siveness of political light, and elementary knowledge—points in 
which I think it hardly possible to contest the supremacy of the 
United States. For proclaiming this supremacy, there were strong 
motives derived from the peculiar situation of the country in re- 
gard to France, at the juncture. The confidence of a part of the 
American people in their own institutions and political wisdom, 
seemed to be shaken in some degree by the pretensions of French 
democracy, and to stand in need of such confirmation as the body 
of their representatives could furnish, for their protection against 
the most mischievous delusions. 

* Although I may appear to have allotted already too much space 
to this topic, I must claim permission to introduce the observations 
which were made by Fisher Ames, in congress, on the occasion. 
They belong, in strictness, to its history. 

‘Mr. Ames said—* If a man were to call himself more free and 
enlightened than his fellows, it would be considered as arrogant 
self-praise. His very declaration would prove that he wanted sense 
as well as modesty; but a nation might be called so by a citizen 
ofthat nation, without impropriety, because in doing so, he bestows 
no praise of superiority on himself; he may be in fact, sensible 
that he is less enlightened than the wise of other nations. This 
sort of national eulogium may, no doubt, be fostered by vanity 
and grounded in mistake: it is sometimes just; it is certainly com- 
mon, and not always either ridiculous or offensive. It did not say 
that either France or England had not been remarkable for enligh- 
tened men; their literati are more numerous and distinguished than 
our Own. 

‘** The general character with respect to this country, was 
strictly true. Our countrymen, almost universally, possess some 
property and some portion of learning,—two distinctions so re- 
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markably in their favour as to vindicate the expression objected 
to. But go through France, Germany, and most countries of Eu- 
rope, and it would be found that out of fifty millions of people, not 
more than two or three had any pretensions to knowledge, the rest 
being, comparatively with Americans, ignorant. In France, which 
contains twenty-five millions of people, only one was calculated to 
be in any respect enlightened, and perhaps under the old system 
there was not a greater proportion possessed of property; whilst 
in America, out of four millions of people, scarcely any part of 
them could be placed upon the same ground with the rabble of 
Europe. 

‘That class called vulgar, canaille, rabble, so numerous there, 
does not exist here as a class, though our towns have individuals 
of it. Look at the Lazzaroni of Naples: there are 20,000 or more 
houseless people, wretched and in want! He asked whether where 
men wanted every thing, and were in the proportion of twenty-nine 
to one, it was possible that they could be trusted with power? 
Wanting wisdom and morals, how could they use it? It was there- 
fore that the iron hand of despotism was called in by the few who 
had any thing, to preserve any kind of control over the many. 
This evil, as it truly was, rendered real liberty hopeless. 

‘“ In America, out of four millions of people, the proportion of 
those who cannot read and write, and who, having nothing, are in- 
terested in plunder and confusion, and disposed for both, is ex- 
ceedingly small. In the southern states he knew there were people 
well informed; he disclaimed all design of invidious comparison; the 
members from the south would be more capable of doing justice 
to their constituents; but, in the eastern states, he was more parti- 
cularly conversant, and knew the people in them could universally 
read and write, and were well informed as to public affairs. In 
such a country, liberty is likely to be permanent. It is possible 
to plant it in such a soil, and reasonable to hope, that it will take 
root and flourish long, as we see it does. But can liberty, such as 
we understand and enjoy, exist in societies where the few only 
have property, and the many are both ignorant and licentious? 

‘*¢ Was there any impropriety, then, in saying what was a fact! 
As it regards government, the declaration is useful. It is respect- 
ful to the people to speak of them with the justice due to them, as 
eminently formed for liberty and worthy of it. If they are free 
and enlightened, let us say so. Congress ought not only to say 
this because it was true, but because their saying so would have 
the effect to produce that self-respect which was the best guard of 
liberty; and most conducive to the happiness of society. It was 
useful to show where our hopes and the true safety of our freedom 
are reposed. It procured in return from the citizens a just confi- 
dence; it cherished a spirit of patriotism unmixed with foreign al- 
loy, and the courage to defend a constitution which a people really 
enlightened knows to be worthy of its efforts.” ’ | 
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The exposure which Mr. Walsh has made of the self-contra- 
dictions and absurdities of the Quarterly and Edinburgh Re- 
views, as well as of their rancorous hostility and inveterate ill 
will towards this country, we cannot but recommend to the atten- 
tion of Americans, as worthy of a careful perusal, at a time when 
those Journals, in almost every number of which more or less 
scurrility is vented against the character of our nation, have not- 
withstanding a circulation in the United States twice as extensive 
as any American Journal. We do not mean to question the abi- 
lity with which they are conducted for their own purposes, such 
as those purposes are, but what confidence can be reposed in the 
accuracy or candour, or soundness, of disquisitions, whatever be 
the subject, proceeding from writers, who, in every topic that is 
familiar to us, and on which we have opportunities to detect:their 
falsities, are manifestly guilty of the most odious virulence, and 
the most ridiculous inconsistency. Writers that take it upon 
themselves, confidently to instruct the world upon almost all sub- 
jects, and yet betray so much gross ignorance and violent preju- 
dice, as to some of the matters which they attempt to elucidate, 
ought to be read on all subjects with little reliance on their vera- 
city or good sense. 

The part of the Appeal which has appeared to us by far the 
most important, is the disquisition towards the end of the volume, 
upon the slave trade. The development there made of the true 
history of that disgraceful traffic, and of the efforts on both sides of 
the Atlantic, to terminate it, is highly valuabie, and differs from 
the rest of the work, in being not merely a judicious collocation 
of facts already pretty generally known—but a view in a great 
measure novel, and supported by very ‘forcible argument, and 
very conclusive evidence. 

This subject, however, deserves, and shall receive a separate 
examination. 





Art. X.— The Speech of Charles C. Western, Esq. M. P. Upon 
-his Motion for a more frequent Delivery of the Jails. 8vo. pp. 
16. London. 1819. 
[From the Eclectic Review. } 


HE motion of the honourable member for the county of Essex, 

which this speech introduced, relates to a most important branch 
of that reform which is so loudly called for in the administration 
of our Criminal Jurisprudence. The great obstacle which contin- 
ually presents itself to any attempts to introduce classification and 
a better discipline within our jails, is the crowded state of the pri- 
sons. From the return made by order of the House of Commons, 
it appears that eighty-five jails, which are stated as capable of 
containing only 7263 prisoners, had in them at one time, 10,628. 
VOL. I. 10 
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‘ By the 24th, of the king, the number of classes or departments 
pointed out to be essentially necessary, amount to eleven in num- 
ber: and even these are not sufficient to keep offenders of different 
descriptions properly. separated frum each other, and to prevent 
the fatal mischief of associating the young offender with the hardy 
and inveterate practitioner. Now, out of three hundred and thir- 
ty-cight prisons of all descriptions it appeared that seventeen only 
were classed or divided according to law; ninety had only two 
divisions, merely to separate males from females; fifty-eight had only 
three, fifty-one, four; nineteen, five, and so on—The same statute 
gives directions for materials to be found and prisoners set to 
work; but, in two hundred and seventy-four of the prisons no 
work at all was done; in sixty-four some work was done, and in 
some few of these sixty-four a considerable deal had been accom- 


plished.’ 


Now, Mr. Western showed that if there was but another jail 
delivery some time in January, it would diminish to very nearly 
one half, the total number of untried prisoners for whom it is now 
necessary to provide room in the jails, and to: maintain so many 
months longer. The following facts appeared from the papers 
laid before the House of Commons. At the last Maidstone as- 
sizes, out of 177 prisoners for trial, 29 were in prison before the 
ist of October last, and 83 before the ist of January. A jail de- 
livery in January therefore, would have reduced the number for 
trial, from 177 to 94. At the last Lent assizes at Chelmsford, the 
total number tried was 166, 25 of whom were in prison before the 
1st of October. Of these 25, eleven were acquitted, six of them 
being discharged by proclamation. | 


‘Two were in prison eight months; three, seven months and 
eight days; three, six months and eighteen days; whilst, on the 
other hand, sixteen convicted of felony, were considered to be 
sufficiently punished by imprisonment under six months.’ 


Mr. Western dilates upon the unquestionable injustice of this 
long detention before trial, so contrary to the spirit and even the 
letter of our statute law.’ More than one third of the, prisoners 
tried are in general acquitted. Of the twenty-nine tried at Maid- 
stone, who had lain in prison since the first of October, seven- 
teen were acquitted, nine of them by proclamation, having no 
bill found against them, or not prosecuted. At the same time, 
twenty-five convicted felons were sentenced to imprisoment, the 
longest period of confinement being six months. Nothing is more 
common than for the court to address the prisoner, and tell him, 
that in consideration of the time he had lain in prison, his sentence 
was, a further imprisonment for one month only. 
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‘'T'wo men thus brought to the bar, who had each been in prison 
five months,—the one convicted, is told that his sentence is ome 
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month imprisonment only, in consequence of five already suffered; 
the other is put up afterwards, and a jury of his country return a 
verdict of not guilty, yet has he endured five-sixths of the pun- 
ishment of the one who was convicted. There were three at 
Maidstone, who, after being above seven months in prison, were 
discharged by proclamation. 

‘Upon the whole, it appears that 405 of those persons who 
were tried at the last assizes, had been in jail before the first of 
October, whilst 800 persons, convicted of felony, suffered under 
their sentence a Jighter punishment than the 405 had experienced 
before trial.’ 


It is impossible for eloquence to add to the force of these facts, 
and, indeed, nothing can be more dispassionate than the tone in 
which Mr. Western argued in support of the motion he brought 
forward. It must, we think, be adapted to impress a foreigner 
with a high idea of the British house of commons, to notice the 
calm business-like way in which the most important legislative 
measures are transacted, and to contrast, with the frigid declama- 
tion and set speeches of certain foreign assemblies, such sober 
unaffected argumentation as this speech of Mr. Western. 





ArT. XI.— Phe Natural ride: 
[Explanation of the plate. ] 


§ Serw coloured print accompanying this number, is executed 
from a drawing made on the spot bya gentleman of Philadel- 
phia, well known for his taste and talent, and is believed to be a 
very correct likeness of the wonderful scene which it represents, 
The Natural Bridge in Rockbridge county Virginia, is too fa- 
miliarly known to require a very minute description i in explana- 
tion of the plate. “The account given by Morse, is this: 


* The height of the bridge from the water is about 210 feet. 
The bases of the abutments are in different places, from 48 to 70 


feet apart, the mean distance being about 60 feet. One of these. 


walls or abutments is nearly perpendicular; the other falls os 
so that the top of the arch is from 80to 90 feet wide. The c 
vering of the arch is from. 40 to 50 feet thick. It is of lime-st 
forming one entire mass with the two abutments. This is hone 
by some to contradict the idea, that this fissure was produced by 
some “ great convulsion.” Its surface, over which is a considera- 
ble road, is a gentle slope, and stany; but generally covered with 
earth, which supports many large trees. The under side is lower 
at one end than at the other. Both ends rise like.an arch, but in 
the middle extend horizontally, nearly in a straight line. The 
walls which support the arch, and those which form the sides of 
the bridge, are very irregular. In some parts they are smooth 
and perpendicular, in others there are cavities, while other parts 
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month imprisonment only, in consequence of five already suffered; 
the other is put up afterwards, and a jury of his country return a 
verdict of not guilty, yet has he endured five-sixths of the pun- 
ishment of the one who was convicted. There were three at 
Maidstone, who, after being above seven months in prison, were 
discharged by proclamation. 

‘Upon the whole, it appears that 405 of those persons who 
were tried at the last assizes, had been in jail before the first of 
October, whilst 800 persons, ‘convicted of elony, suffered under 
their sentence a /ighter punishment than the 405 had experienced 
before trial.’ 


It is impossible for eloquence to add to the force of these facts, 
and, indeed, nothing can be more dispassionate than the tone in 
which Mr. Western argued in support of the motion he brought 
forward. It must, we think, be adapted to impress a foreigner 
with a high idea of the British house of commons, to notice the 
calm business-like way in which the most important legislative 
measures are transacted, and to contrast, with the frigid declama- 
tion and set speeches of certain foreign assemblies, such sober 
unaffected argumentation as this speech of Mr. Western. 





Art. AI.— Khe Natural Bridge. 
[Explanation of the plate. ] 


Sars coloured print accompanying this number, is executed 
from a drawing made on the spot bya gentleman of Philadel- 
phia, well known for his taste and talent, and is believed to be a 
very correct likeness of the wonderful scene which it represents. 
The Natural Bridge in Rockbridge county Virginia, is too fa- 
miliarly known to require a very minute description i in explana- 
tion of the plate. “The account given by Morse, is this: 


* The height of the bridge from the water is about 210 feet. 
The bases of the abutments are in different places, from 48 to 70 


feet apart, the mean distance being about 60 feet. One of these. 


walls or abutments is nearly perpendicular; the other falls back. 





so that the top of the arch is from 80 to 90 feet wide. The ts 


vering of the arch is from, 40 to 50 feet thick. It is of lime-st 
forming one entire mass with the two abutments. This is thought 
by some to cOntradict the idea, that this fissure was produced by 
some “ great convulsion.” Its surface, over which is a considera- 
ble road, is a gentle slope, and stany; but generally covered with 
earth, which supports many large trees. The under side is lower 
at.one end than at the other. Both ends rise like an arch, but in 
the middle extend horizontally, nearly in a straight line. The 
walls which support the arch, and those which form the sides of 
the bridge, are very irregular. In some parts they are smooth 
and perpendicular, in others there are cavities, while other parts 
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exhibit a protuberant and craggy surface. The bridge crosses 
the vale obliquely. In the middle it is 65 feet in breadth, but 
much wider at the ends. The banks which support the bridge ex- 
tend with the same height, several hundred yards on each side of 
the stream, but they do not correspond with each other as if rent 
asunder. Neither does the “ fissure continue straight for a con- 
siderable distance above and below the bridge.” Its course re- 
sembles an ill formed ¢, spreading wider as it extends either above 
or below. Neither the Blue Ridge nor the North Mountain, can 
be seen below the bridge. They are both visible from its top, the 
former six, the latter eight miles distant. Few persons have the 
courage to approach the sides of this bridge. Those who do are 
instantly seized with terror. They involuntarily fall to the ground, 
cling to a stone or tree, look down on the frightful abyss, gaze 
with astonishment at the massy walls, the deep winding valley, the 
rushing stream, and the distant hills. ‘To persons below, a pros- 
pect not less awful and grand is presented. They view the tow- 
ering arch, the frightful precipice, the gloomy forests, the distant 
sky, and adore that God who spake, and it was done; who com- 
manded, and it stands fast.’ 


This print is the first of a series of views of remarkable Ame- 
rican scenery, executed in similar style, which it is intended shall 
embellish the numbers of the Analectic Magazine. 





Art. XII.—Fanny. Published by C. Wiley and Co. New York. 
pp. 49. 8vo. 


& ORS under this title, which we shall call a poem, although 

the author with rare modesty has forborne so to do, has just ap- 
peared. It is attributed to the pen of one of those gentlemen who 
have amused the public with the lively jeux d’sprit in the newspa- 
pers under the signature of Croaker & Co. 

The present production is only a more prolonged effort, or ra- 
ther a more prolonged indulgence in the same humorous style. 
The total absence of all appearance of effort, and the graceful ease 
and vivacity of the versification forms, indeed, one of its most 
pleasing characteristics. 

It is a series of sprightly verses which make harmless sport of 
many of the public characters of New York, mixed with some ge- 
_ neral satire preserving the same vein of delicate humour, and 


jocularity free from coarseness. There is little or no story in it, 


and the poor heroine is but little attended the local allusions 
are frequent and appear (we understand) extremely piquant and 
diverting to those who comprehend their full force—we must 
avoid them however, as much as possible, in the selections we are 


about to make for the entertainment of readers generally. The he- 


roine is thus introduced in the first stanzas— 
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Fanny. 


Fanny was younger once than she is now, 
And prettier of course: I do not mean 
To say, that there are wrinkles on her brow, 
Yet, to be candid, she is past eighteen— 
Perhaps past twenty—but the girl is shy 

About her age, and God forbid that I 


Should get myself in trouble by revealing 

A secret of this sort; I have too long 
Lov’d pretty women with a poet’s feeling, 

And when a boy, in day dream and in song, 
Have knelt me down and worshipp’d them: alas! 
They never thank’d me for’t—but let that pass. 


I’ve felt full many a heart-ach in my day, 
At the mere rustling of a muslin gown, . 
And caught some dreadful colds, I blush to say, 
While shivering in the shade of beauty’s frown. 
They say her smiles are sunbeams—it may be— 
But never a sunbeam would she throw on me. 


But Fanny’s is an eye that you may gaze on 
For half an hour, without the slightest harm; 
E’en when she wore her smiling summer face on 
There was but little danger, and the charm 
That youth and wealth once gave, has bade farewell. 
Here is a sad, sad tale—’tis mine its woes to tell. 


Her father kept, some fifteen years ago, 
_A retail dry-good shop in Chatham-street, 
And nurs’d his little earnings, sure though slow, 
Till having muster’d wherewithal to meet 
The gaze of the great world, he breath’d the air 
Of Pearl-street—and set up in Hanover-square. 


The change from obscurity to wealth and importance is tien 
described—And local subjects are touched upon, some of which 
it is impossible for any but an inhabitant of New York entirely to 
understand—the following hit at Mr. Bristed, and the comparison 
between ancient and modern excellence is easily comprehensible 


at a distance. 


Dear to the exile is his native land, 
In memory’s twilight beauty seen afar: 
Dear to the broker is a nete of hand, 







































Fanny. 





Collaterally seeured—the polar star 
Is dear at midnight to the sailor’s eyes, et ae 
And dear are Bristed’s volumes at “ half price;” 


But dearer far to me each fairy minute, 
Spent in that fond forgetfulness of grief; 
There is an airy web of magic in it, 
As in Othello’s pocket handkerchief, 
Veiling the wrinkles on the brow of sorrow, 
The gathering gloom to-day—the thunder cloud to-morrow, 


The last words were beyond his comprehension, 
For he had left off schooling, ere the Greek 
Or Latin classics claimed his mind’s attention: 
Besides, he often had been heard to speak 
Contemptuously of all that sort of knowledge, 
Taught so profoundly in Columbia College. 


We owe the ancients something. You have read 
Their works, no doubt—at least in a translation; 
Yet there was argument in what he said. 
I scorn equivocation or evasion, 
And own, it must, in candour, be confest, 
They were an ignorant set of men at best. 


’*T was their misfortune to be born too soon 
By centuries, and in the wrong place too; 
They never saw a steam-boat, or balloon, 
Velocipede, or Quarterly Review; 
Or wore a pair of Baehr’s black satin breeches, 
Or read an Almanac, or C*¥***#n’s Speeches. 


In short, in every thing we far outshine ’em.— 
Art, science, taste, and talent; and a stroll 
‘Through this enlightened city would refine ’em 

More than ten years hard study of the whole 
Their genius has produced of rich and rare— 
God bless the Corporation and the Mayor! 


In sculpture, we’ve a grace the Grecian master, 
Blushing, had own’d his purest model lacks; 
We’ve Mr. B*¥***¢t in the best of plaster, 
The witch of Endor in the best of wax, 
Besides the head of Franklin on the roof 
Of Mr. L**g, both jest and weather proof. 








Fanny. 


And on our City Hall a Justice stands; 

A neater form was never made of board, 
Holding majestically in her hands 

A pair of steelyards and a wooden sword; 
And looking down with complaisant civility— 
Emblem of dignity and durability. 


For purity and chastity of style, 

There’s Pell’s preface, and puffs by Horne and Waite. 
For penetration deep, and learned toil, 

And all that stamps an author truly great, 
Have we not Bristed’s ponderous tomes? a treasure 
For any man of patience and of leisure. 


Oxonian Bristed! many a foolscap page 

He, in his time, hath written, and moreover 
(What few will do in this degenerate age) 

Hath read his own works, as you may discover 
By counting his quotations from himself— 
You'll find the books on any auction shelf. 


I beg Great Britain’s pardon; ’tis not meant 
To claim this Oxford scholar as our own: 
That he was shipp’d off here to represent 
Her literature among us, is well known; 
And none could better fill the lofty station 
Of learning’s envoy from the British nation. 


We fondly hope, that he will be respected 
At home, and soon obtain a place or pension. 
We should regret to see him live neglected, 
Like Ashe, and Moore, and others we could mention; 
Who paid us friendly visits to abuse 
Our country, and find food for the Reviews. 


But to return.—The Heliconian waters 
Are sparkling in their native fount no more, 
And after years of wandering, the nine daughters 
Of poetry, have found upon our shore 
A happier home, and on their sacred shrines 
Glow in immortal ink, the polish’d lines 


Of Woodworth, Doctor Farmer, Moses Scott— 
Names hallow’d by their readers’ sweetest smile; 
And who that reads at all, has read them not. 
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The author forgets himself sometimes and betrays the true poet a 
in spite of his levity—the next excerpta show that when serious J stil 
he can appear to as much advantage as in his merrier moments, 


Fanny. 


*¢ That blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” 
Homer, was well enough; but would he ever 
Have written, think ye, the Backwoodsman? never. 


Alas! for Paulding—I regret to see 
In such a stanza one whose giant powers, 
Seen in their native element, would be 
Known to a future age, the pride of ours. 
There is none breathing who can better wield 
The battle-axe of satire. On its field 


The wreath he fought for he has bravely won. 
Long be its laurel green around his brow!— 
It is too true, ’m somewhat fond of fun 
And jesting; but for once I’m serious now. 
Why is he sipping weak Castalian dews? 
The muse has damn’d him—let him damn the muse. 


r 


Weehawken! In thy mountain scenery yet, 
All we adore of nature in her wild 
And frolic hour of infancy, is met; 
And never has a summer’s morning smil’d 
Upon a lovelier scene, than the full eye 
Of the enthusiast revels on—when high, 


Amid thy forest solitudes, he climbs 
O’er crags, that proudly tower above the deep, 
And knows that sense of danger, which sublimes 
The breathless moment—when his daring step 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of the wave with startled ear, 


Like the death-music of his coming doom, 

And clings to the green turf with desperate force, 
As the heart clings to life; and when resume 

The currents in his veins their wonted course, 
There lingers a deep feeling—like the moan 
Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone. 


In such an hour he turns, and on his view, 
Ocean, and earth, and heaven, burst before him. 
Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear blue 





Fanny. ¢. 


Of Summer’s sky, in beauty bending o’er him— 
The city bright below; and far away, 
Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic bay, 


Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battlement, 
And banners floating im the sunny air; 
And while sails o’er the calm blue waters bent, 
Green isle, and circling shore, are blended there, 
In wild reality. When life is old, 


And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 


Its memory of this; nor lives there one 

Whose infant breath was drawn, or boyhood days 
Of happiness, were pass’d beneath that sun, 

That in his manhood prime can calmly gaze 
Upon that bay, or on that mountain stand, 
Nor feel the prouder of his native land. 


t The heroine, so long forgotten, is at length reverted to, but she 
; fm still appears to be no great favourite with her bard— 


But where is Fanny? She has long been thrown 
Where cheeks and roses wither—in the shade. 
The age of chivalry, you know, is gone; 
And although, as I once before have said, 
I love a pretty face to adoration, 
Yet, still, I must preserve my reputation, 


As a true Dandy of the modern schools. 
One hates to be old-fashioned; it would be 
A violation of the latest rules, 
To treat the sex with too much courtesy. 
Tis not to worship beauty, as she glows 
In all her diamond lustre, that the Beaux 


Of these enlighten’d days at evening crowd, 
Where fashion sparkles in her rooms of light. 

That “ dignified obedience; that proud 
Submission,” which, in times of yore, the Knight 

Gave to his “* Ladye-love,” is now a scandal, 


And practis’d only by your Goth or Vandal. 


To lounge in graceful attitudes—be star’d 
Upon, the while, by ev’ry fair one’s eye, 
And stare one’s self, in turn; to be prepar’d 
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New Patent for Steam Engine. 


To dart upon the trays, as swiftly by 
The dexterous Simon beats them, and to take ~ 
One’s share, at least, of coffee, cream and cake, 
Is now to be the ton, &c. 


The poem concludes abruptly in the first line of what would 
be the cxxair stanza if complete, leaving the reader much less 
interested for the fate of Fanny than amused by the playful wit 
and gentle pleasantry of Mr. Croaker. 





Art. XIII.— Account of a Patent taken out by Sir Wilham Con- 
greve, (England) for a new Steam Engine. 


Tphaw a right-angled parallelogram, and let AB be the top, 
CD the bottum, AC being the perpendicular line on the left 
hand of the designer. Then at a take aC=to one-fourth of AC, 
and draw ad parallel to CD, and = to one-third of the same; from 
6 draw a curve approaching to BD, convex towards that line, and 
going off in an asymptote to it; let this line end in 4, leaving a 
small distance between its termination and AB; next from AB, 
at the point 2, whose distance from 4 must equal the distance of 
£ from BD, (and both be comparatively very small) draw the line 
gh parallel to the asymptote and curve, and not passing beyond 4, 
Lastly, within Aa hg draw a circle and radii, to which the sides 
Aa ab are tangent, and the curve gh nearly so. This figure will 
be a vertical section of the steam engine. AB DC is the boiler, 
abk is an iron division of the same, cutting off the part Aa dé, and 
having a performation in ad, in which a pipe is inserted, so that 


the water may flow freely from the upper into the lower division, 


gh is a similar division open at A, but the space ¢B is air-tight, 
the circle represents a water-wheel freely ‘suspended on its axis 
within the boiler, and working a toothed wheel of: smaller dimen- 
sions, whose centre is just above the line AB; the boiler is open, 
except the small part ¢B, and is supplied with water by a ball- 
cock at A. With this arrangement, when the steam arises from 
the water in adCD, it will ascend up towards 4, and pass down 
the open space £ebh, forcing the water before it, and thus commu- 
nicating velocity to the water-wheel, being compressed in the 
steam chamber according to the height of the column of water 
thus forced down from & to A. ‘ Rushing, therefore, with the force 
thus acquired through the aperture /, it not only drives round the 
wheel by its energy and expansion as it ascends, but produces by 
the actual displacement of all the water or other fluid in the as- 
cending buckets, a buoyant power on that side of the wheel equal 
to the actual weight of the quantity of water or other fluid thus 
displaced. The ‘least moving power, therefore, of such a wheel, 
independent of the energy and expansion of the steam, may be 
reckoned as equal to the power which the same overshot-wheel 
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would exert working in air by the fall of a column of water or 
other fluid, equal in quantity to the displacement of the steam in 
this case. The upper part of the boiler is always kept full by a 
common ball-cock, and the water in the upper compartment of 
the boiler communicating with that in the lower through the bent 
pipe ef, the lower boiler will thus also be regularly fed; and when 
the steam is up, the water in the lower boiler, or rather in the bot- 
tom of the steam chamber, will always stand on a level with the 
top of the aperture A, for then the opposite columns of pressure 


condensing, the steam between them will be in equilibrium; and 
up to this level willbe the lower compartment of the boiler, while 
working, be always supplied through the pipe ef, though the 


steam cannot escape through it,’ 
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Comparative Table of the Extent, Population, Riches, Debts, Revenues, and 
Taxes, of Great Britain and France, for the year 1819. 


Surface 

Population. 

Agricultural Capital 

Gross produce of Agriculture 

Net Produce ditto 

Gross produce of Manufacturing Industr 
Horses, Muies, &c. 

Oxen, &c. j 

Sheep, &c. 

Value of Exports : 

Cotton imported and wrought . 

Public Debt 

Interest thereon . ; 
Revenue of the state. 

Proportion of Individuals 


Croatian Literature.—The Austrian 
‘Observer’ announces the publication 
of a work on Jurisprudence in the 
Croatian language entitled ‘ Preda- 
nanga,’ &ec. that is to say elements of 
Hutgarian civil law, by E. Domin, pro- 
fessor of civil law in the Royal Academy 
of Agram. ‘This work written with per- 
spicuity will increase the reputation 
of its learned author, and it is the more 
agreeable to us to announce it as it is 
the production of a country more fam- 
ed abroad for the warlike spirit of its 
inhabitants than for the culture of the 
national language. 

Rev. Encyclopedique. 


Modern Greek Literature.—Mr. 
Koumas, professor and director of the 


France. 
52,000,000 
29,827,000 

5'7,522,000,000 


Great Britain and Ireland. 
21,114,000 hect. 
12,600,000 ind. 

61,000,000,000 fr. 


3,875,000,000 4 679,000,000 
1,461,300,000 1,345,000,000 
y 2,250,000,000 1,404.000,000 
1,818,000 1,657,000 
7,200,000 4,682,000 
40,860,000 35,189,000 
1,000,000,000 370,000,000 
25,000,000 10,500,000 
20,000,000,000 3,050,000,000 
1,000,000,000 232,000,000 
1,500,000,000 889,210,000 
1,800,000,000 827,790,000 


(Gazette de France.) 


new Greek college at Smyrna, has ar- 
rived at Vienna for the purpose of pub- 
lishing several works. He has already 
issued the two first volumes of his 
Course of Philosophy, in modern 
Greek. He has also published the Ele- 
mentary Chronology of Mr. Schoell, 
translated from the French, and the 
‘ Abridgment of the history of Philoso- 
phy,’ by Teneman, translated from the 
German. 
also in modern Greek, and dedicated to 
Mr. Nicolaides, a Greck merchant, a 
native of Smyrna, but established at 
Odessa, and become illustrious for his 
generous patriotism. It is at the ex- 
pense of this noble minded merchant 
these works are published for the in- 
struction of youth. By his direction 


These two translations are” 
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more than three hundred copies are dis- 
tributed gratis among those professors 
and students who distinguish them- 
selves by their virtues, their talents, 
and their zeal in learning. wb. 

Among the learned men who do ho- 
nor to modern Greece, Mr. Constanti- 
nos Oikonomos justly occupies a distin- 
guished rank. In 1813 he published an 
excellent ‘Treatise of Rhetoric.’ He is 
professor of Greek and Latin literature, 
and has formed a number of excellent 
scholars. He is also preacher in the 
churches at Smyrna, and has acquired 
a great reputation by his attractive 
eloquence which draws to his sermons, 
besides the inhabitants of that opulent 
town, many consuls and other Euro- 
peans of distinction. In the number of 
his admirers is Mr. Anthimos, Aych- 
bishop of Smyrna, a native of Maxos, a 
respectable prelate and a zealous friend 
of letters. 

Mr. Oikonomos, without having ever 
quitted Greece is profoundly versed in 
general literature, in the Latin, Italian, 
French and German languages. The 
present patriarch of Constantinople of- 
fered hin one of the first chairs in the 
grand college at that capital, but he 
has been unwilling to leave the coun- 
try of Homer, where he is detained by 
gratitude and friendship. 

He is the author of a work entitled 
TPAMMATIKQN, &c. or a Course of 
Belles Letters, recently published, and 
dedicated to Mr. Alexander Mawros, 
one of the richest merchants of Greece, 
and at the same time one of tue chief 
benefactors of that unhappy country. 
The greater part of the Greek mer- 
chants, particularly those of Odessa, 
where the duke de Richelieu, formerly 
govenor general of the Crimea, left so 
honourable a name, contribute also, 
each according to his abilities, to re- 
store fallen Greece, and to revive 
among the Grecian youth a taste for 
liberal studies, and a love of letters, 
sciences, and the arts. 

There are three Journals published 
at Vienna, in modern Greek, the Com- 
mercial Telegraph, the Literary Tele- 
graph and the Literary Mercury.’ And 
one is just established at Stagira, call- 
ed Calliope, by Mr. Athanasius, pro- 


fessor of modern Greek in the Imperiaj 
Academy of that town. 

German Universities.—The distur. 
bances connected with the Universj- 
ties of Germany, appear to have had 
considerable effect upon the number of 
Students belonging to them. Formerly 
Gottingen reckoned more than a thou- 
sand students; but from a late estimate 
it appeared to have only 770. Halle 
has 500; Breslau has 366; Heidelberg 
has 363; Gressen has 241; Marburgh 
has 197; Kiel has 107; Rostock has 160; 
Greifswald has 55; Landshut has 640; 
Tubingen has 698; Berlin has 942; 
Leipsic has 911; Jena has 634; Vienna 
has 957; and Prague has 880. The 
whole number is 8,421 in the sixteen 
principal Universities of Germany. 


Search of the Tiber and Pompeia.— 
The search of the Tiber has commenc- 
ed at Rome, but it is said with but little 
success. The excavations at Pompeia 
are carried on very successfully, and 
several new edifices are said to have 
been discovered in the street which 
ieads to the temple of Isis, to that of 
Hercules, and to the Theatre. Some 
surgical instruments, of good workman- 
ship, are described to have been found. 

Prize Questions.—The royal acade- 
my of Inscriptions and Belles Letters 
at Paris, have proposed the following 
prize subject for the year 1821:—* To 
compare the monuments which remain 
of the ancient empire of Persia and 
Chaldea, either edifices, bassorelievos, 
statues, or inscriptions, amulets, coins, 
engraved stones, cylinders, &c., with 
the religious doctrines and allegories 
contained in the Zend Avesta, and with 
the indications and data which have 
been preserved to us by Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and Oriental writers, on 
the opinions and customs of the Per- 
sians and' Chaldeans, and to illustrate 
and explain them as much as possible 
by each other.’ 


The prize is a gold medal of 1,500, 


francs value. The essays are to be 
written in Latin or French, and sent in 


before the 1st of April, 1821. The prize 


will be adjudged in July following. 
The Society of Sciences, Arts and 


; 








Belles Letters at Dijon has proposed 
the following questions as the subject 
for the prize to be awarded in 1820:— 
‘What may be the most effectual 
means of extirpating from the hearts of 
Frenchmen that moral disease, a rem- 
nant of the barbarism of the middle 
ages; that false point of honor which 
leads them to shed blood in duels, in 
defiance of the precepts of religion and 
the laws of the state?’ 


Prizes proposed by the Royal Acade- 
my of Copenhagen.——M athematics.— 
Num inclinatio et vis acus magnetic 
iisdem, quibus declinatio diurnis varia- 
tionibus sunt subjectz? Num etiam 
longiores, ut declinatio, habent circui- 
tus? Num denique has variationes cer- 
tis finibus circumscribere possumus? 

Quibus nature legibus rejetur pri- 
maria evolutio corporum animalium, ut 
formam sive regularem, sive abnormem 
abscissant. 

The prizes attached to these subjects 
are 50 Danish ducats. 

Geology.—Quz Saxa ad montes or- 
dinis secundi, seu transitorios, perti- 
nentia in Norwegia reperiuntur? 

This prize proposed by his excellen- 
cy 8. G. Moltke, is of the value of 550 
rubles. The memoirs are to be written 
in Latin, French, English, German, 
Swedish, or Danish, and should be di- 
rected to M. H. C. Orsted, secretary 
to the academy, by December, 1819. 


Scientific tions.—The royal aca- 
demy of sciences and Belles Letters of 
Brussels have proposed for competition, 
during the year 1820, the following 
questions in the department of science. 

1. Suppose a plate of a given figure, 
attached to a surface either by means 
of screws of a known number, position, 
and force, or by means of some inter- 
mediate matter capable of uniting the 
one to the other solidly, and the specific 
tenacity of which is also known; if to a 
point in the circumference of this plate, 
an arm be affixed, which acts in the 
same plane with the surface, it is re- 
quired to know what resistance this 
plate will be capable of making against 
a force applied to this arm as a lever, 
considering the material, as well of the 
plate as of the arm and surface, as a 
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perfect mathematical abstraction; that 
is tosay, as perfectly rigid or non-elas- 
tic, as infranzible or incapable of break- 
ing, &c.? 

2. A body being suspended from the 
extremity of a cord, the other ex- 


.tremity of which is fixed to the roof of 


a room; if this body is made to describe 
an arc of a certain circle round the fix- 
ed extremity; and if, besides, a move- 
ment of projection is given to it,—it is 
required to know the nature of the 
curve, or rather double curvature, 
which this body will describe according 
to the hypothesis—As is the resistance 
of the air, so is the square of velocity? 

3. If there is an identity between the 
forces which produce the electrical 
phenomena, and those which produce 
the galvanic phenomena, whence is it 
that we do not find a perfect accord- 
ance between the former and the latter. 

4. Many modern authors believe in 
the identity of the chemical and galva- 
nic forces,—it is required to prove the 
truth or falsity of this opinion. 

5. What is the true chemical compo- 
sition of sulphurets, as well oxidized as 
hydrogenized, made according to the 
different processes, and whax are their 
uses in the arts? 

The answers are to be supported, as 
far as possible, by new facts and expe- 
riments easy of repetition. 

COMMUNICATED. 

Obituary.—In the neighbourhood of 
Georgetown S. C. departed this life on 
the eleventh of August, Joseph Pyatt, 
Esq. in the thirtieth year of his age. 

Death in all his triumphs, never ex- 
ulted over an event, more melancholy 
in its circumstances and better calcula- 
ted toprostrate human pride. Buta little 
while, and the deceased was seen in the 
ruddy bloom of manhood, mingling as 
eagerly as any of us, in the busy pur- 
suits of life, full of present joy, flushed 
with future hope. Where is he now? and 
where are his air-built visions? —The 
morning had already passed away, with- 
out a cloud, and the peerless brightness 
with which the noon commenced seem- 
ed to promise a long summer day of » 
ceaseless sunshine and unbroken sere- 
nity. Alas! how shadowy and delusive 
is every thing of this world. At the 
very moment when the sky was clear-: 
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est and every prospect fairest, then 
suddenly shut in, a dark and dismal 
night, that night which no eye can see 
and live, the cold and comfortless night 
of death and the grave. Thus was ex- 
tinguished the soft light of how much 
virtue!—Thus was frozen forever the 
genial current of how much warm 
and generous sensibility! A more esti- 
mable man never fell before the dread 
destroyer. In his loss, the public at 
large have sustained no ordinary mis- 
fortune. Few who have been cut off 
so early from society have left the me- 
mory of as much usefulness behind 
them. His whole system glowed with 
a benevolence equally pure and expan- 
sive. The entire human family were 
his kindred. He could never for a mo- 
ment view with indifference, the vicis- 
situdes-by which any of its members 
were either favoured or afflicted. This 
feeling of philanthropy thus a presiding 
principle of his bosom, was constantly 
observed influencing and distinguish- 
ing the actions of his life. Public spi- 
rited even to munificence, charitable 
almost to a fault, he may be said to 
have held only in trust for the benefit 
of others, the abundant means with 
which providence had blessed him. If 
in the bereavement of this excellent 
fellow citizen, the community in gene- 
ral have sustained an afflicting priva- 
tion, how much more heavily has the 
calamity fallen upon the narrower cir- 
cle of his more immediate associates. 
Real life has never known, imagination 
has scarcely ever ‘ bodied forth’ a char- 
acter more happily constituted to con- 
ciliate esteem and rivet affection. In 
all those soft, benign, winning amiabi- 
lities, which tend so much to cheer, 
d®corate, and adorn ‘ the mild majesty 
of private life,’ nature had exercised to- 
wards him unbounded liberality. To 
» these gentle and unobtrusive, but envi- 
able qualities he united others of a high- 
er order, with which they are not always 
associated. Whenever the occasion 
required it, he never failed to exhibit 
the utmost independence and firmness. 
Upon subjects of trivial consequence, 
the transient topics of the passing hour, 
no mab was more ready to yield to even 
the prejudices and caprices of others. 
But when matters of deeper interest 
and higher mement engaged his atten- 


i 


tion, it belonged to the transparent 
frankness of his disposition to assert, 

and to the lofty manliness of kis charac. 

ter, to maintain the unbiassed convic.- 
tions of his own judgment. In all the 
variety of theever-changing intercourse 
between man and man, his conduct was 
graduated by a most refined and high- 
toned standard. With those worldly 
maxims, which too commonly prevail 
abroad in society, the pure and exalted 
sentiments of his mind could hold no 
possible communion. From these inter- 
ested and heartless sacrifices of moral 
sensibility and conscientious convic- 
tion, which we every day see too suc- 
cessfully made, every susceptibility 
within him uniformly and instantly re- 
volted. Nor did this erect and digni- 
fied carriage alone distinguish the walk 
of his manhood. It is perfectly recol- 
lected, that even in the earliest periods 
of his youth, the habits of his mind and 
his life were formed and regulated in 
implicit obedience to the nicest chastity 
of principle and the finest chivalry of 
feeling. These ethereal attributes ap- 
pear to have been given to him at his 
birth, and to have been breathed, as it 
were, into the very essence of his being. 
But that bosom which was the favourite 
seat of every social virtue, has been 
touched by the clay-cold hand of death. 

That heart which was the shrine where 
honour loved to worship, is mouldering 
in the dust. The countless ties by 
which this amiable and ‘accomplished 
man had become connected and inter- 
twined with the best affections of his 
friends, have been rudely torn asun- 
der, and now bleed at every pore. Yet 
there is another circle, nearer and 
dearer, which this dreadful dispensa- 
tion has plunged still deeper in afflic- 
tion. Of the desolation and despair, 
which reigns there, and crushes the 
spirits of its members, we are not here 
to speak. Sacred be their sorrows! 
Hallowed their sufferings! —Oh! God of 
mercy, teach them to bow in unmur- 
muring obedience and kiss thy chas- 
tening hand. 

Spirit of my departed Friend! -—accept 
this unworthy tribute from a heart, that 
has been withered by thy early fate, 
and which can only cease to cherish thy 
memory, when it. becomes as cold as 
thine. G. 


; 
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THE 


DROOPING LAUREL. 


I. 
The show’rs had descended—I roam’d 
by the heath, 
And the clouds were all ting’d with 
a bright golden hue, 
The trees gently rustled by Zephyr’s 
mild breath, 
And the sun was just bidding the 
world an adieu. 
II. 
The flowers their bosoms wide spread 
to the sky, 
And seem’d heaven to thank for the 
blessing around | 
But the laurel it dropped the lone tear 
from its eye, 
And waving imprinted a kiss on the 


ground. 
iil. 

I guess’d at its meaning.—‘ Oh! where 

is he now! 
The hero low-lain in his moss-cover’d 

grave; 

Nor mine is the pleasure that morn can 
bestow, 


Nor the evening’s contentment:—I 
mourn for the brave.’ 


IV. 
It ceas’d.—And the minstrel as passing 
along, 
Shall cause a green garland of laurels 
to rise, 
And breathing resistless, an hallowed 
song, 
Shall note the lene tomb where the 
warrior lies. A. 
EPITAPH INTENDED FOR THE DUKE OF 


RICHMOND—late Governor general 
of the ntish American Colonies, 
who died Saturday, August, 28th. 
1819. 
To honour’d rest, here Richmond is 
consign’d! 
Who gen’rous hv’d, the friend of human 
kind, 
Who firmly trod, through life’s distract- 
ing maze, 
Who sought no honours, but his coun- 
try’s praise; 
Who scorn’d the meanness of the venal 
tribe, 
By geld unconquer’d, nor could gran- 
deur bribe; 
Whose soul superior, spurn’d the farce 
of show, 


Miscellaneous Articles, &c. 
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Who lived with freedom, and who left 
no foe. 

Religion’s friend, the ornament of 
state, 

Alike lamented, by the poor and great; 

The great lament his ripen’d glories 





fled, 

The poor lament him, whom his bounty 
fed— 

Here widows mourn, and helpless or- 
phans cry, 

Here sages sadden; and here virgins 
sigh; 

Here weep the virtues, here the graces 
mourn, 

And pour their incense, round his sa- 
cred Urn. 


Ages to come, shall emulate his fame, 
And ev’ry virtue, kindle at his name; 
The muse too, seeks to dignify her lays, 
And live immortal; for she sings his 
praise. E. B. 
Reading, Penn. 
NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions of Societies. —Transac- 
tions of the society instituted at London 
for the Encouragement of arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, with the pre- 
miums offered in 1818, Vol. 37. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Linnzan Socie- 
ty, Vol. 12. Part. II. 4to. 2¢. 2s. | 

Transactions of the Horticultyly 
Society of London, Vol. 3, Part 
Ato. 1. 16s. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester. Vol. 
3. New Series. 


Voyages and Travels. —First Im 4 
pressions; or, a Tour upon the Conti 
nent, in the Summer of 1818, trou 
parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, the 
Borders of Germany, and part of 
French Flanders. By Marianne Baillie. 
8vo. Fine Plates, 15s. 

Italy, its Agriculture, &c., from the 
French of M. Chateauvieux. By Ed- 
ward Rigby, M. D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Walk through Switzerland. With 
a Map. 8vo. 6s. 

Gleanings and Remarks, collected 
during many months residence at Bue- 
nos Ayres, and within the Upper Coun- 
try. By major Alexander Gillespie, 
R.M. 8vo. 10s. 

Historical Sketch of the Island of 
Maderia. 8vo. 4s. 
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Travels through France i in 1817. By 
the duke of Angouleme. 8vo. 8s. 

Travels in France, by Francis Hall, 
Esq. late Military Secretary to general 
Wilson, govenor in Canada. 8vo. 12s. 

Law.—A Practical Treatise on the 
settling of Evidence for trials at Nisi 
Prius, and on the preparing and arrang- 
ing the necessary proofs. By Isaac Es- 
pinasse, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barrister 
at law. 8vo. 12s. 

An Analytical Digested Index to the 
Term Reports and Others, containing 
all the Points of Law Argued and De- 
termined in the Court of King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas and Exchequer, during 
the reign of Geo. [IJ. With Tables of 
Reference. By Anthony Hammond, 2 
Vols. Royal 8vo. 21. 7s. 

The Historia Brittonum, commodtily 
attributed to Nennius. From a manu- 
script lately discovered in the library of 
the Vatican Palace, at Rome. Edited 
in the Tenth Century, by Mark the 
Hermit. With an English Version, and 
Fac Simile of the Original Notes and 
Hilustrations. By the Rev. W. Gunn, 
B..D. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

Biography.—Notice sur le Charac- 
tere et les Evints de Madame le Baron- 
ne.de Stael Holstein. Par Madame 
Necker de Saussure, Son amie, et sa 
plus proche parente. Svo. 

The Life of Robert Fulton. By his 
friend C. D. Colden. Comprising some 
Account of the Invention, Progress, 
and Establishment of Steam Boats, &c. 
14s. 

Poetry.—Don Juan. 
Third. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Canto the 


Novels. —The Munster Cottage Boy 
By Maria R. Roche, Author of the 


Miscellaneous Articles, Fc. 





Children of the Abbey, &c. 4 Vols. 11, 
8s. 

The third and fourth volumes of a 
View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindovs, by the Rey. 
W. Ward, of Serampore, Bengal. 


Mr. Southey’s new poem, ‘ The Fall] 
of Paraguay’ is announced. Also 

‘Italy in 18.8, and 1819, by John 
Scott, author of ‘ A Visit to Paris,’ &, 

‘Memoirs &c. of Christopher North, 
editor of Blackwood’s Magazine,’ with 
plates, Xc. 

Ivan Joe, a new novel by the author 
of Tales of My Landlord, and 

‘The Monastery,’ by the author of 
‘Waverly.’ 

NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Fanny, asatirical poem, New York 
price 50 cents. 

The State Triumvirate or the Buc- 
tail Bards, a satirical* poem. New 


~ York. 


The Sketch Book No, 5. Salmagun- 
di, new series, No. 8. . 

A. View of the Lead mines of the 
Missouri, including some observations 
on the mineralogy, geology, geogra- 
phy, antiquities, soil, climate: popula- 
tion and productions of Missouri and 
Arkansaw and other sections of the 
Western Country, accompanied with 
three engravings. By Henry B. School- 
craft corresponding member of the Ly- 
ceum of Natural History of New York. 
1 vol. 8vo. New York: 

Free Remarks on the spirit of the 
Federal constitution, the practice of 
the Federal government and the obli- 
gations of the union respecting the ex- 
clusion of slavery from the Territories 
and new states. By a Philadelphian, 
published by A. Finley, N. E. corner of 
Chesnut and Fourth streets Philadel- 
phia. 





Publishers every where in the United States are requested te 
transmit, post-paid, to the publication office of the Analectic Ma- 


gazine, S. E. corner ¢ 
the titles, price, &c. 0 


Walnut and Fourth streets, Philadelphia, 
orks published by them. 


Such lists will be Vonetied 4 in the last pages of the Magazine, and 
thus, if publishers come into the measure, a complete view will be 
presented of the operations of the American press. 
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